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The Recaptured Africans; 
THE BENEVOLENT POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT TOWARDS THEM: 
LIBERIA TO BE THEIR HOME. 


Tue Presipent, following the ex- || service in giving effect to the great- 
ample of Mr. Monroe, has decided | est scientific achievement of this 
to place the Recaptured Africans in | age, to renew its honors on a voyage 
Liberia, under the care of the Ame-| of Philanthropy: thus proclaiming 
rican Colonization Society. Ample | that acts of justice and mercy are 
provision is to be made by the Gov- | worthy to be associated with the 
ernment for their support and in- || triumphs of Genius, and in dignity 
Under #24 importance transcend all the 


struction during one year. 
merely intellectual inventions and 


authority of the President, the Sec-| 
| works of man. 


Difficulties had arisen to the Gen- 
eral Government in the execution of 
the law of 1808, against the slave 
trade, from the regulations of some 


retary of the Navy has ordered the 
Steam Frigate Viagara to proceed 
to Charleston, to receive on board | 
without delay these Africans, and | 


convey them to the shores of Liberia. | of the, Statensend the Sect wenanee: 


| municated by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Adams, to out Ministers abroad, 
—Messrs. Gallatin and Rush,—in 


benevolent concern for their wel. | his letter of November 2d, 1818. 


fare, as well in the mode of their | « A plan proposed (says a writer in 


the Boston Traveler,) by the British 
| Government was declared impracti- 
gious citizens of that Republic. Nor, cable,” because “the condition of 
will the country fail to express, i sad the blacks being, in this Union, re- 
ly, its approbation of the Hon. Sec- | gulated by the municipal laws of the 
retary of the Navy, for calling the | separate States, the Government of 
Niogara, already consecrated by its | the United States can neither guaz- 

19 


In all his arrangements for these 
people, the Chief Magistrate has 
shown great energy, decision and | 


conveyance as in the disposal of 
them among the humane and reli- 
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anty they liberty in the States where vernor all expenses incurred by the 
they could only be received as} State since they have been captured 
slaves, nor control them in the Sfates || and condemned; he is authorized 
where they would be recognized as | and requested to aid in promoting 
| the benevolent views of the Society, 


in such manner as he may deem 


free.” 

The anti-slave-trade aet of 8th 
August, 1807, and which went into | expedient.” 

On the 13th of April, 1819, the 
Hon. W. H. Crawford, a citizen of 


effect January Ist, 1808, declared 
that any negro, mulatto, or person 


of color, brought into the United | Georgia, and then Secretary of the 
States, or territories thereof, in vio- || Treasury, informed the Managers of 
lation of law, “ shall remain subject the American Colonization Society 
to any regulations, not contravening that some Africans were advertised 


the provisions of this act, which the to be sold at Milledgeville, unless 
the Society should interpose for 


their deliverance, when without de- 
lay the present venerable Senior 

of any such negro, mulatto, or per-|| | i ait 
| Bishop of Virginia consented, under 


|| instructions from the Society, to re- 
Some slaves thus unlawfully intro- || 


duced into remote Southern States, | 


legislatures of the several States or | 
Territories may make, for disposing | 


son of color.” 


pair to the capital of Georgia, where 
he arrived in time to arrest the sale, 


fortunate interpreta- | 
oun te aoe P and secure to these people the hope 


tion of the words of the law just | 


cited, sold by their authority ; but) _ = os 
their native land. 


when Re pean eapeten | In view of this condition of things, 
Society wag formed, the Legislature || and through’ the tnfueuue; We ere 
. . “_* | ’ 
dead: 46 = “as wunareetied assured, of distinguished friends in 
this disposal of Africans brought into | Congress of the Amevienn ‘Coleai- 
the State in violation of the laws of | >. 4:5, Society, the act of the 3d of 
the United States, humanely de-|/y7,.-) 1819. entitled 


clared, “ shat if previous to any sale | addition to the acts prohibiting the 
of any such persons of color, the | slave trade,”’ was passed, and is still 
Society for colonizing free persons | in force, 


‘An act in 


of color within the United States | 
will undertake to transport them to 


Africa, or any other foreign place | 
which they may procure as a colony || 


for free persons of color, at the sole | 


expense of the Society, and shall | 


alse pay to his Excellency the Go- ' 
I 


The second section of this act 
is in the following worde: 


“And be it further enacted, That 
the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
make such regulations and arrange- 
ments as he may deem expedient 
for the safe-keeping, support, and 
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removal beyond the limits of the 
United States, of all such negroes 
mulattoes, or persons of coloy, as 
may be so delivered and brought 
within their jurisdiction; and to ap- 
point a proper person or persons, 
residing upon the coast of Africa, 
as agent or agents for receiving the 
negroes, mulattoes, or persons of 
color, delivered from on board ves- 
sels seized in the prosecution of the 
slave trade by commanders of the 
United States armed vessels.” 


By the first section, all slaves 
brought from abroad into the United 
States or its territories, are to be de- 
livered to “the marshal of the dis- 
trict into which they are brought, if 
within any port of the United States,” 
or if elsewhere, ‘‘to such person or 
persons as shal! be lawfully appoint- 
ed by the President of the United 
States in the manner hereinafter di- 
rected.” This act placed one hun- 
dred thousand dollars at the dispo- 
sal of the President, to enable him 
to carry its provisions into effect. 

On the 17th of December, 1819, Mr. 
Monroe communicated to Congress, 
in aspecial message, his views of 
this act; that it was enjoined on the 
Executive to cause all negroes, mu- 
lattoes, or persons of color taken 
under it to be removed to Africa; 
that as no place in Africa was de- 
signated, the whole coast was open 
for a selection, that one or more 
persons were to be appointed to re- 
ceive them; that they should be 
aided in their return to their own 
homes, or in their establishment, at 
or near the place where landed ; thet 


temporary shelter and food should 
be provided for them, and that it 
was incumbent on the President to 
make the necessary arrangements 
for carrying this act into effect, in 
Africa, in time to meet the delivery 
of any persons who might be taken 
by the public vessels and landed 
there under it. 

With such views, Mr. Monroe 
announced in this message his pur- 
pose to send a public ship to the 
coast of Africa with agents, tools 
and implements necessary for the 
Al- 


though these agents of the Govern- 


purposes above mentioned. 
ment were to exercise ‘‘no powers 
founded on the principle of eoloni- 
zation,” itbecame evidentto the Gov- 
ernment and the Colonization Socie- 
ty, that by mutual co-operation could 
the objects of both best be attained. 
The agents of both embarked, there- 
fore, in the same ship, the Elizabeth, 
(chartered by the Government,) Jan- 
uary 21, 1820, taking with them 
thirty-three mechanics and laborers, 
with their wives and children, eighty- 
eight in all, the men being under 
contract to erect barracks, and make 
other preparations for the reception 
of recaptured slaves. And to the 
honor of Mr. Monroe, and his Cabi- 
net, and to the noble and persever- 
ing efforts of our naval officers, sent 
to carry out the benevolent policy 
of the Government in execution of 
the act of 1819 against the slave 
trade, are Humanity and Religion 
mainly indebted for the purchase of 
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Cape Messurado and the establish- | ciety, secured by purchase the ter- 
ment of the independent Republic | ritory of Cape Messurado, and 
of Liberia. 

The venerable first President of|? home has been secured on the 
| African coast for recaptured Af- 


| waved over it the flag of Freedom, 


the American Colonization Society, || “ 
the Hon. Bushrod Washington, in | "°#?* 
The heroic Ashmun, in June of 


nual meeting of the Society, among | the Pere. ee sailed haa the brig 
|| Strong, Captain Otis, in charge of 


fifteen recaptured Africans from the 
State of Georgia, taken under the 


his opening address at the third an- 


other things said: 


** All that now remains to be ac- 
complished is to obtain the counte- | 
nance and aid of the National Gov. benevolent care, and 
ernment, in such manner, and to} Africa at the expense, of the United 
such extent, as Congress in its wis- In 
dom may think expedient. Inde- : 
pendent of the unanswerable reasons | *S°"ts, Mr. Ashmun on his arrival 
urged by the committee of the House | assumed the control of affairs, and 
of Representatives in their report of | jy 


the 18th of April, 1818, in favor of | 


Colonization, it may well be ques- nounced the following arrangements 
, : 


restored to 


States. the absence of other 


the course of a few days an- 


tioned, whether the humane policy | for their benefit: 
of the Government to suppress the 
slave trade, and particularly, whether 
the act of the 3d of March, 1819, 
authorizing the President to send 
beyond the limits of the United 
States, all captured negroes, and to 
appoint agents, residing on the coast 
of Africa, to receive them, can be 
executed in the spirit of the Legis- 
lature, without establishing a settle- 
ment on some part of the African 
coast, to which captives may be 
sent, and where they may be re- 
ceived, supported, and instructed in 
the arts of civilized life. To land 
them on the coast, and to leave 


them ex posed to a repetition of those | 


outrages which had originally des- 
tined them to a life of slavery, would 
seem to accomplish very imperfectly, 
if at all, the humane and enlarged 
views of the Government.”’ 

From the 15th of December, 1831, 
when Lieutenant R. F. Stockton 
and Dr. Eli Ayres, as representatives 
of the American Colonization So- 


| }. They are to form a commu- 
| nity by themselves, entirely uncon- 
|nected except in worship, and as 
| hereinafter stated, with the other 

colonists. They reside together, 

under the constant direction of 
Major T. Draper, a single man, who 
| constantly occupies apartments con- 
| nected with theirs. 

“2. Their superintendent is to 
control their hours of rising und 
sleeping, lead the family devotions, 
diligently instruct them in reading, 
writing, figures, and the principles 
of Christianity, from three to four 
hours daily. 

“3. George is appointed to take 
| charge of them at a particular hour 
/every day, lead them into the field, 
/and teach them agriculture four seve- 

ral hours—subject to future desig- 
nation. 

“4. Draper is to be responsible 
for the good order, cleanliness, and 
_good eonduct of the boys: rules, 
permissions, penalties, are establish- 
|ed. Cleanliness, order, and indus- 
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try must be carried to the last de- | 
gree of perfection among them.” | 
| 


From time to time this little com- 
munity of recaptured Africans was | 
increased, by additional companies | 
sent from the United States, and by | | 


4 i] 
a considerable number rescued from | 


the enemies of the colony in its| 
vicinity; a settlement near Monro- | 
via, called New Georgia, (a place 
unwisely selected as we think,) be- 
came almost exclusively theirs. The 
process of civilization and the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, wrought effec- 


tually for their benefit, until they be- | 


came entitled to the privileges of | 


citizenship in the Republic. Since 


the commencement of this year the 
Rev. Alexander M. Cowan visited | 
New Georgia, and from his very par- 
ticular description we submit one 


or two extracts, 


“« New Georgia has two principal 
streets, on which most of the inhab- 
itants reside. Some few cross- streets | 
have dwellings on them. One bun- 
dred and fifty-nine town lots of one-| 
fourth of an acre have been drawn, 
but not more than twenty-one of 
them are now occupied by the ori- 
ginal settlers, because they are too 
far off from their farm lands. The 
soil is a white sand with very little 
loam in it. The streets are remark- 
ably clean. The houses are mostly | 
of one story, and are framed build- | 
ings; other houses are built of poles, | 
daubed with clay. All the houses, 


from the ground, and are placed on 
pillars of wood or brick, to give a 
free circulation of air, especially in || 
the wet season. This practice pre- | 
vails in Liberia. They have no stone 


are raised from two to three wal 


| 


in this settlement. The improved 
lots are planted with cassada, sweet 
potatoes, eddoes, yams, beans, 
melons, cacumbers, &c., with a 
suitable proportion of the pawpaw, 
pine apple, tamarind, cocoa nut, 
|| orange, lime, guava, plantain, sand 
barana.’ 

“The orange is, in size and 
branches, like an apple tree, and 
bears twice a year, having the 
oranges scattered in its branches. 
| They can be found on some of the 
trees every month in the year, though 
ithe principal ripening of them is in 





|| May and June, and in November 


and December. There can be seen 
at the same time on the trees the 
|bud, the blossom, the full formed 
fruit, and the ripe fruit. They have 
two kinds, the sweet and the sour. 
The sweet are better than the Havana 
and the New Orleans oranges. The 
lime is much like the orange tree in 
its growth and yield, but differs in 
‘size, the lime being the smallest in 
growth. The guava tree abounds 
jhere. It is like to our peach tree. 
The guava is not fit to eat from the 
tree, but makes a very rich preserve. 
Its size is that of a common peach. 
The Georgians spoke the English 


|language with a foreign accent. 


Their children had not that accent 
in their speech. They were ready 
to give me information in regard to 
their means of support, their pro- 
ductions, their schools, and their 
religious privileges. They raised 
cotton, spun it, and in some meas- 
ure, wove itintocloth. Their dress, 
the cultivation of their land, their 
social intercourse, and their religi- 
ous improvement, bespoke much for 
\their comfort, their industry, and 
morals. Order seemed to prevail 
‘throughout their town. In their 
yards, and at their doors, I could 
see the female members of the 
households in their every day dress, 
brought out of their houses from cu- 


| 
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riosity to see me, a white person, 
walking up and down their streets, 
gazing at what I saw in their town. 
I was very much gratified at the 
cleanliness and good manners I wit- 
nessed among them as a body—for 
there was a difference in the com- 
forts and style of the people. In 
every place there will be, and must 
be, for good order, males and fe- 
who have proper ideas of 
what constitutes a good, orderly, 
and moral society, and who will give 
a particular personal exhibition of 
its severel parts in their daily life. 
They have two churches, Methodist 
and Baptist, two day schools, and 
two Sabbath schools. Many of the 
children read and spelt for me, show- 
ing that they had an ‘aptness to 
learn.’ ”’ ° ° . 

‘‘Great contentment prevailed 
among them. I need not say they 
were citizens of the Republic, and 
that the officers of their town were 
elected out of their own class of 
persons. I did not see a mulatto 
among them, I went into a house 
and stated I would be glad to have 
dinner, out with no special prepara- 
tion for it, as I wished to see what 
could. be furnished me, on such a 
call, to eat. Iwas soon seated ata 
table, having before me cold mutton, 
cassada, rice, and sweet potatoes. 
The mutton was not as fat as Ken- 
tucky mutton, but it was sweet, ten- 
der and juicy. I was pleased with 
my dinner, They gave me to drink 
the juice of the granadilla. It grows 
op a vine.’ , y , 

‘T bade this people farewell, with 
the full conviction that the gospel 
of Christ, with its attendant means, 
as education, civilization, and a 
proper sense of duty that man owes 
to his fellow man, in a social and 
civil state of life, can, and will, ele- 
vate the heathen in religion, in 
knowledge, and manners of life. 
Here has been this evidence before 


males 


* 
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my eyes. And their children com- 
ing on the stage of life, with these 
advantages, (which their fathers pos- 
sessed not in their youth,) will act 
with higher views from their citizen- 
ship, and with more enlarged ideas 
arising from the spiritual, social, and 
political benefits furnished them by 
living in Liberia, than they could 
possibly have had, if they had been 
born, and lived, and died in the 
United States.” 


Of these recaptured Africans, Geo. 
W. S. Hall, Esq., of Baltimore, who 
is well acquainted with Liberia, and 
but just returned from there, in the 
Baltimore American says: 


‘‘ They were located on Stockton 
Creek, and their town, called New 
Georgia, now boasts two Christian 
churches, in which Sabbath schools 
are regularly held, in addition to 
two day schools. A few of those 
sent from here have learned to read, 
and very many of them are respect- 
able members of a church. They 
long since took the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Republic of Liberia, and 
ost of them possess the requisite 
property qualification entitling them 
to a vote. One of their number has 
been a member of the State Legisla- 
ture. A few have married colonist 
females, 

‘They are not traders, but simple 
cultivaters of the soil, and market 
gardeners for the town of Monrovia, 
four miles distant. 

*‘They are an honest and indus- 
trious people, and highly respected 
as such by the Americo-Liberians, 
with whom they associate on the 
most brotherly terms of equality. 
The adults still speak in broken 
English and cannot be considered 
wholly civilized men ; but their chil- 
dren have had the benefit of a com- 
mon school education, and would 
not be recognized as differing in 
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any respect from those whose pa- | 
rents were born in this country.” 


Bright and unfading honors were 
won by the people of Liberia in the 
reception cheerfully given by them 
in December, 1845, to the 756 slaves 
captured in the “ Pons,” by Com- 
mander Bell of the ‘“ Yorktown,” 
near Kabenda, about 900 being on 
board, of whom, during the fourteen 





days which elapsed on her voyage 
to Monrovia, 150 died. The Libe- 
rians welcomed these naked, miser- 
able, perishing Africans to their pro- 
tection and to their homes: they 
were uncertain as to compensation, 
but moved by compassion and true 
to the call of humanity, they kindly | 
brought them under the influences 
of civilization, instructed them in 
useful arts, in morals, letters and 


religion, and thus prepared them to / 


maintain themselves and contribute | 
to the strength and prosperity of the | 
community. The hopes expressed | 


by the Managers in their thirtieth 


Report, that these rescued people 


would ultimately become citizens 
of Liberia, and instruments in the | 
Divine Hand of great benefit to the 

heathen tribes, will, we have reason 

to believe, be realized; and though | 
the amount appropriated by Congress | 
after much delay towards their sup-| 
port, in accordance with the act of 
3d March, 18 19, was less than justice | 
demanded, yet it was enough to 


show that Mr.. Monroe fairly inter- | 
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will continue to be sustained by the 


| justice and humanity of the country. 


In a memorial presented to Con- 


_gress, February 6, 1822, by a Com- 


mittee of the Board of Managers, 
after referring to their successful 
negotiations for the purchase of 
Cape Messurado, and the setilement 
of emigrants at that place, the Com- 


| mittee say 


‘Your memorialists have hereto- 
fore represented the great import- 
ance of forming such establishments, 
both for the purpose of relieving our 
own country from a vast and in- 
creasing evil, and also to facilitate 
the total suppression of the African 
slave trade. 

‘All who are conversant upon 
this subject, have agreed in the 
opinion, that it is by operating upon 
the coast, and among ,the natives, 
introducing civilization and the use- 
ful arts among them, and an honest 
and beneficial commerce, that the 
slave trade will be most speedily and 
effectually extirpated. Such is the 


| view of your memorialists in the 
| settlement they are forming, and 


now that they trust they can show 
that their design (admitted almost 
universally to be highly desirable) 


| has the fairest prospects of success, 


may they not hope that some assist- 
ance will be afforded to the further 
prosecution of an object so obvious- 
ly of great national importance ? 

**May they not at least expect, 
that their success has so necessary 
a connection with the great public 
measure of suppressing the slave 
trade, some portion of the public 
countenance and support may be 
afforded them.” 


The Africans now sent to Liberia 


preted the intent and provisions of) in the Wiagara, were captured in 
that act, and that his interpretatien 1 the brig Putnem, (with the assumed 
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name of the Echo,) from New Or- 
leans, by Lieut. Maffit, commander 
of the U. 
coast of Cuba, August 2Ist. 


S. brig Dolphin, near the 
Her 
capture is officially announced to 
the Navy Department, in the follow- 
ing letter: 


“U.S. Bric Dotpnrn, 
“At Sea, lat. 23.50, lon. 80.42, 

““ fugust 21, 1858. 

“Sir: I have the honor to inform 
the Department, that after a long 
chase, I overhauled and captured, 
at 6 o’clock this evening, a slaver, 
surrendering under American colors. 
She has on board over three hun- 
dred slaves, and, when I first made 
her out, was standing for Key West, 
with the expectation of landing her 
cargo this evening. Her oflicers 
and crew consist of eighteen men, 
several of whom are Americans, and 
one possessed an American protec- 
tion. I have put the prize under 
the command of Lieut. J. M. Brad- 
ford, with Lieut. C. C. Carpenter, 
ten seamen, and six marines, with 
orders to proceed at once to Charles- 


ton, South Carolina, and act in the | 


premises as the case may require. 

“ T am credibly informed that sev- 
eral American vessels are expected 
on the north of Cuba about the first 
of October. 

‘* Being short of officers and men, 
and the vessel requiring some over- 
hauling, I skall sail at once for Key 
West, there to await the instructions 
of the Department from jts receipt 
of this communication. 

‘Tam, very respectfully, 
* Your obedient servant, 
J. N. Marrir, 
Lieutenant Commanding. 
To Hon. Isaac Toucey, 
Secretary of the Navy.” 


The arrival of this prize slave ship 


~_ ETS 
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municated to the Navy Department 
under date of August 27th. 
The “Southern Charleston Bapt- 


ist’’ says: 

“The slaver is a brig, variously 
estimated at from 200 to 280 tons, 
very heavily sparred, and as rakishly 
rigged as a clipper. She bears the 
assumed name of the Echo, but her 
real name is the Gen. Putnam, of 
New Orleans, and formerly in the 
coffee trade from Baltimore to South 
America. In this small craft there 
were taken aboard 455 negroes when 
she sailed, forty-five days prior to 
her capture on the 2st ult. The 
cargo was gathered up in Kabenda, 
near the Congo river, about six de- 
grees south. They were nearly ail 
youths, averaging from 15 to 20 
years, though some of them are 
children of nine or ten years, and 
hardiy one above twenty-five years 
old.. There were but two infants 
among them, though it was evident 
that of the forty females surviving, 
most of them had been mothers. 
When eaptured, the brig had 316 
negroes alive, and on her voyage to 
this port ten died, and soon after, 
some four more died, leaving 302 
out of 455, making a mortality of 
153, or one-third of the whole in a 
little over fifty days. 

“This fact of itself tells the sad 
story without our detailing the har- 
rowing particulars. Some twenty or 
more were very sick on their arrival, 
and most of these may die. A large 
proportion of them were wan and 
wearied, some of them diseased with 


| ophthalmia and dropsy, and two or 


three with the consumption. The 
/males, who are the great majority, 
had been confined in the middle 
passage, a space fifty-five feet long, 
nineteen feet wide in the broadest 
‘part, and forty-four inches between 
idecks. Beneath this floor, which 


with the negroes on board, was com- } could be shipped or unshipped, was 
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the main hold filled with water casks. 
* * * The hold had no ventila- 
tion except the hatchway in the 
middle of the deck. If the hatch 
should be shut down, there would | 
not be a particle of light, in so far | 
as we could see there was not a 
single bull’s eye even, or the small- 
est port-hole, for light or air, except 
the hatch, * * * 

‘‘ They had been collected from a 
region of 500 miles in extent, and 
prior to their being shut up in the 
African barracoon, few of them had 
probably known each other. Two 


of them only could speak in broken 
Portuguese, but it is difficult to as- 
certain whether they generally are 
bound together by a common lan- 
guage.” 

The same paper states, that the 


captain of the Dolphin, Lieutenant 
Mafitt, reports that when captured 
the slaver contained 316 negroes. 
There were turned over to the U. S. 
marshal, 306; of these, eight have 
since died, leaving now 298 in the 
fort. 

Two Portuguese prisoners state, 
that the number given as originally 
shipped (455) is too high, and that 
it was 420, One, acting as cook, 
made this representation. But in- 
fants and young children were omit- 
ted in this estimate. Says the edi- 
tor of the Baplist— 

** By the lowest calculation, there- 
fore, the numbet who have perished 
from the rigors of the voyage was 
122. Some half dozen or more will 
yet probably die from the dysentery. 
Some half dozen are stone blind 
from the opthalmia, and others may 
lose their sight. The great body of | 
them are now rapidly recovering. | 
The United States functionaries in 


| all departments are doing their duty 
|in a praiseworthy manner, relying 
| upon the justice and liberality of the 


general government to sustain them 
in their labors and expenditures.”’ 

Says the Wereury— 

“There were 246 males and 60 
females, who were kept separate on 
deck and in the holds. The men 
and boys were kept on the forward 
deck and in the forward hold, which 
latter is 55 feet long, 19 feet wide 
in the broadest part, and narrow at 
the head, and 44 inches high, the 
floor being formed of loose boards, 
movable at pleasure. The hold for 
the women and girls is behind this. 
It is of the same height, 12 feet long 
and 19 wide. Under this tempo- 
rary flooring is stored the provisions, 
consisting of rice, peas, and the 
water to drink, Their food is boil- 
ed like ‘ hoppinjohn,’ put in buckets 
twice a day, at 10 and 4 o’clock, 
and placed in the midst of circles of 
eight or ten each, and well guarded 
to prevent the strong negroes from 
taking more than their share, al- 
though all! are liberally allowed. A 
pint of water is given to each morn- 
ing and evening.” 


If it be difficult to over estimate 
the good secured to African Coloni- 
zation by the co-operating policy of 
Mr. Monroe for the benefit of these 
recaptured Africans, not less diffi- 
cult would it be to calculate the ad- 
vantages afforded by the American 


| Colonization Suciety to the Govern- 


ment in the execution of its laws 
against the slave trade and directing 


|the restoration of all recaptured 


slaves to their own country. If the 
Liberian Colony, now an independ- 
ent Republic, owes its establishment 
very much to the policy of the U.S. 
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Government, that hamane policy | 


had suffered inevitable defeat but 
for the co-operation of the American 
Colonization Society in aiding and 
sustaining that colony. And if the 
great end of the act of March, 1819, 
be the suppression of the slave trade, 
and the return of recaptured Afri- 
cans to their country be a provision 
and duty incidental to that main 
end, all thet our Government has 
expended for the support and de- 
fence of such Africans in Liberia, 
thus contributing indirectly to the 
growth and prosperity of that Re- 
public, has accomplished more to- 
wards the great object of the act 
than could possibly have been done 
by tenfold the amount expended in 
any other known way. For while 
an armed squadron of eighty guns 
on the African coast has sent to 
Liberia, in ten years, hardly one 
thousand rescued slaves, this Re- 
public has extended her prohibitory 
laws against the slave trade over 
more than five hundred miles of that 
coast, and bound a large native 
population to renounce it forever. 
While the influence of the article of 
the Webster and Ashburton treaty, 
directing the maintenance of English 
and American squadrons on the 
coast, is great and beneficial, re- 
pressing the traffic in slaves at many 
points, encouraging lawful com- 
merce, and guarding the first begin- 
nings of civilization*-Sierra Leone, 


Liberia, and other Christian settle- , 


ments in Africa, eentain permanent 


The Kecaptured Africans. 


(October, 


and diffusive and increasing ele- 


ments of intellectual and moral 
power, to work with renewing and 
life-giving energy throughout the 
land. And if it be right and expe- 
dient for our Government to main- 
tain a squadron on the coast of Af- 
rica for a great purpose of justice 
and humanity, why may it not pro- 
perly contribute to maintain a civil- 
ized Republic there, mightier than 
any squadron for the same end? 
And if lawful commerce in Africa 
be the foe of the slave trade, why 
should not avenues be opened and 
inducements offered by civilized na- 
tions to such commerce? And if 
Christianity be the great reformer of 
mankind, why should not its teach- 
ers be encouraged to go and reside 
in barbarous regions and direct their 
inhabitants to knowledge, happiness 
and salvation, with the countenance 
if not beneath the shield of Chris- 
tian nations? 

Africa has great commercial re- 
sources, and the prosecution of law- 
ful commerce will contribute to her 
civilization, and every step of her 
progress in this will add to the ex- 
tent and value of her trade. The 
teachers of her civilization wili be 
richly rewarded. A national policy 
looking to this end is then not more 
a matter of duty than of interest, 
England already begins to gather 
from the fields of Africa the first 


fruits of her philanthropic enterprize. 
Something is already gained from 
African trade by the United States; 








~~ 
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and much more is in prospect if we | 
prove true to ourselves and human- | 


ity. 
the extension of aid by our Govern- 
ment to Liberia, whether for the 
support of recaptured Africans or to 
strengthen that Republic in its con- 
test with the slave trade, and in 
opening the paths for commerce 
and civilization ameng the people 
of Africa, is a wise national policy, 
full of henor to ourselves and of 
blessings to an oppressed and bar- 
barous race, before whose eyes be- 
gins te spread the dawn of a brighter 
day. And while we would aim at 
no nationality for the free colored 
emigrants of this country distinct 
from that of Liberia, we trust the 


influeuces »f this Republic will be | 


rapidly and widely extended, until | 
it is felt along the whole margin of | 
the Niger, and to the great cities of 
Sudan. ‘“ Why,” says the able mis- | 
sionary, the Rev. T. J. Bowen—who | 
writes from careful observation in 
Yoruba and the adjacent countries— 


‘Why should it be too much to 
hope that our own government may | 
explore the Niger, and establish 
commercial relations with the adja- 
cent nations? By this measure, an- 
other wide field of enterprize would 
be throwa open to our citizens. The 
influence of civilization and Chris- 
tianity would be brought to bear 
upon twenty or thirty millions of | 
people, who are now prepared to) 
receive them; and there would arise | 
a necessity for laborers in Sudan, | 
which would put a natural and ef-| 


Let it not then be doubted that | 


it is supported. Neither is it too 
much to say that the diffusion of 
civilization, prosperity and happi- 
ness, is an appropriate work of Chris- 
tian governments. Philanthropy, no 
less than good policy, is worthy of 
the attention of nations; and es- 
pecially when good policy and phi- 
lanthropy are inseparably united, we 
must say that the preservation of a 
nation, as in Turkey, or the creation 
of nations, by the reciprocal benefits 
of commerce, as in Sudan, is legiti- 
mately a national work. In our 
own nation, raised up by Providence 
for the exposition and vindication 
of principles which are destined to 
govern the world, such a work would 
be particularly consistent. When 
we look back upon the long train of 
heaven-directed events which have 
conducted us to our present position 
—the ancient civilization of Assyria 
and Egypt, its transference to the 
republics of Greece and Rome, its 
victorious conflicts with the barba- 
rous tribes of Central and Northern 
Europe, its union with the elements 
of true liberty in England, its toils, 
battles, and victories in the name of 
the living God, here in America, its 
reflection in purer form upon Eu- 
rope, its late expansion to Africa, 
its constant advances to higher and 


, higher purity—when we contem- 


plate ail this, who could be surprised 
if America, the exponent of civil 
and religious truth, should invade 
the dominions of sin and degrada- 
tion, in new and surprising ways, 
with results never before realized or 
even expected ? 

“ The extension of civilized com- 
merce to Central Africa, attended, 
as it would be, by the pure Gospel, 
could not fail to have a powerful 
effect on the minds and institutions 
ofthe people. The various branches 
of business called into existence by 


fectual stop to the North African | commerce would require education ; 


slave trade, and to the wars by which | 


and the people would be anxious to 
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obtain it. Then the philanthropic | 
supporter of scheols could teach the } 
youth of the country, without stand- 
ing exposed to the charge of per- 
forming the absurd labor of cram- 
ing their minds with learring for 
which they have no use, and conse- 
quently, no appreciation of. Soon, 
also, as now in Sierra Leone, the 
natives would sustain their own 
schools, esteeming education far 
more valuable than the time and 
money expended in obtaining it. 
As a consequence, missidnaries 
would no longer preach to illiterate 
barbarians who will never be able to 
perpetuate the Gospel among them, 
but to men who can learn their duty 
by reading the Bible, and, of course, 
would be able to sustain their 
churches and pastors from genera- 
tion to generation, like other Bible- 
reading people. 

« Another advantage of commerce 
would be an increase of industry, 
which, in all climates and states of 
society, is indispensable to the ex- | 
istence of virtue. No people will 
labor merely for the sake of toil. 
The Central Africans, at present, 
produce abundance of every thing 
necessary to their existence as bar- 


barians, but there is no market to 
draw off surplus produce, if it ex- 


|| isted, and the supply is very natu- 


rally limited by the extent of the 
demand. Underthese circumstances 
an increase of industry, and conse- 
quently of virtue and of civilization, 
is impossible. We might introduce 
ploughs, wagons, and other labor- 
saving appliances; but without a 
greater demand for produce, these 
apparent steps toward civilization 
would be a curse instead of a bless- 
ing, because every hour saved from 
labor is only so much added to idle- 
ness, and consequently to immeral- 
ity and degradation. But create a 
demand for all that they are able to 
produce, or in other words, give 
them commerce with the civilized 
world, and then the introduction of 
ploughs, wagons, &c., and the open- 
ing of roads, would be a work of 
real benevolence. The demands of 
the foreign market would stimulate 
industry; the supplies brought into 
the country by foreign traffic, to- 
gether with education and the Gos- 
pel, would create new wants and 
new aspirations, which would natu- 
rally and inevitably Jead to the re- 
generation of society.’”’ 


Return of the Mary C. Stevens. 


LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 


Tue ‘Stevens’ arrived in Balti- 
She brought 
200 casks of palm oil, coffee and 


more on the 16th ult. 


rians visiting the United States on 
business, and expecting soon to re- 


turn. By this arrival we have con- 


various other articles of freight, and | clusive evidence that the Govern- 
16 passengers. Among these, was | ment of Liberia has given no coun- 
the Rev. Francis Burns, bishop elect | tenance, directly or indirectly, to the 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church |) s/aye trade, and that not one cent was 
in Liberia; two young medical stu- | paid by the master of the Regina Cali 
dents, destined to‘ complete their | for passports for his alleged voluntary 
Ex-President Roberts 


medical education at Pittsfield, Mas- emigrants. 
sachusetts ; with a few other Libe-| gives briefly the state of this case. 
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The health and general 
of improvement in the Republic 
to be unabated. At the 


progress 


appears 


Interior Settlement ( Careysburgh) 
slight cases of fever have occurred, | 


but up to June 15th, Dr. Snowden 
reports no death from that cause, and 
that of but two children (of the Rig- 
gin family) from other causes. 


deaths in the Banks family—Myra 
Banks, aged 14, and Dylsie Banks, 
aged 60, the last from fever. 


Under date of June 18th, the Hon. | 


J. H. Paxton says: 


“«] feel sanguine that the Board, || | 


as well as yourself, will be pleased || 
to learn, that of the company sent 
us last, I have had to record but 


two deaths among them, and those | 
were infants; the balance have pass- | 


ed gently through the acclimating 
process, and the majority removed 
into their own houses—happy and 
well pleased. Permit me to say, 
that all of the Riggin family have 
removed to their own places. 

«The signal prosperity which has 
attended this company, in health 
and industry. I trust will be the good 


fortune of all future immigrations to || 


this place. The entire company, I 
may say, have been orderly and 
easily governed ; and I pray nothing 
will arise to interrupt the present 
prevailing harmony. * 

‘“‘T am pleased to assure you, that 


uves continue uninterrupted, and 
they flock to our settlement almost 
daily with articles for barter. 

‘‘The M. C. Stevens, I learn, is 


expected hourly on the coast, and | 


in the event of an accession to our 
present number being sent by her, I | 
am striving to make all preparation | 
for their reception. 
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On | 


the 12th of July he mentions two | 


|| diture. 
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‘‘Tam pleased to inform you that 
the Rt. Rev. John Payne visited our 
settlement on the 18th, spent a day 
with us, and left on the 20th. He 
was highly pleased with our moun- 
tain home, and seemed impressed 
with its delightful prospects. No 
doubt you will hear from him. He 
administered to us in Holy things 
to the edification of many.” 
In a subsequent letter, dated July 


31st, Mr, Paxton, after giving a very 


| gratifying account of Careysburg, 
and the arrival of emigrants, 101 in 


number, by the Stevens, says: 

“ While detailing matters connect- 
ed with this settlement, I will inform 
| you that five adults and one infant 
have died out of the number of im- 


| migrants; two were elderly persons 


of 60 years of age each, and the re- 
maining four of those who had suf- 
fered from the measles. 


Mr. W. H. Dennis, (Agent of the 
Society at Monrovia,) under date of 
August 30th, communicates to the 
Financial Secretary valuable infor- 


|| mation, and encloses a petition from 


the citizens of New Georgia that a 
company of emigrants may be sent 
to their town; also a request from 
Mr. Underwood, who has establish- 
ed a soap manufactory, that future 
emigrants may be supplied with his 
article. Mr. Dennis states the ne- 


‘ bs | cessity for an additional Receptacle 
our peaceful relations with the na- | 


and storehouse at Careysburg, and 
says he is admonished, by the want 
of sufficient room at present, that 
some preparations must be mace at 
once for the next company expected 


there in December :—*“ I will be as 
| economical as possible in the ex pen- 
1 intend to have this work 
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done myself, and be there myself a 
large portion of the time while it is 
going on. There is only one sub- 
stantial building of the Society at 
the place, and that is the Receptacle; 
the others were temporarily put up 
and are now unfit for comfort, and 
the constant repairing and patching 
up of these are very expensive. The 
Receptacle now there can only con- 
tain about forty persons comfort- 
ably.” Mr. Dennis declares his 
purpose to commence opening the 
road to Careysburg at the beginning 
of the dry season. Dr. Roberts and 
himself will ascend the Messurado 
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| and know no other calling. 


river, and learn whether the road | 


cannot be made from the head- 
waters of this stream, so that the 
passage from Monrovia to Careys- 
burg may be made in nine hours. 
Mr. Dennis mentions that when he 
wrote, August 3d, five deaths were 


reported as having occurred among 


the last company sent to Careys-| 


burg. This company, numbering 
101, (having suffered from measles 
and fever on their passage,) were in 
Careysburg Jane 19th. 

Dr. H. J. Roberts writes, under 
date of August, 1858, of the dis- 
appointment at Robertsport at the 


place by the Stevens, but adds: 


“I considered ita very judicious 
move under the circumstances, for 


it is indispensable for the substantial | 


[October , 
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tion, persons who have been reared 
exclusively on farms or plantations, 
I how- 
ever regret exceedingly the neces- 
sity of such cessation to the thriving 
and beautiful settlement of Roberts- 
port, which will oltimately in my 
opinion prove one of the most 
healthy settlements in the Republic : 
the rural scenery of which, I think, 
is surpassed by none.”’ 

Dr. Roberts thinks it very essen- 
tial that a good “ substantial store 
or warehouse be erected as soon as 
possible at Robertsport, for the bet- 
ter security of the Society’s property, 
as the present one is very insecure, 
being constructed of bamboo watt- 
ling and thatch, which can be easily 
entered by thieves, and has been on 
more than one occasion.” This he 
states would add materially to the 
There 


are four rooms—the agent, teacher, 


comfort of the emigrants. 


physician, and steward, occupying 
one each—which could be assigned 


to emigrants were there a storehouse 


and school room, the erection of 
which is earnestly demanded. 

Dr. Roberts understands that the 
settlement at Careysburg is improv- 
ing finely, but needs a suitable and 
commodious Receptacle. A good 


| road to this settlement would be of 
non-arrival of emigrants at that| 


growth and advancement of the set- | 


tlements, that the emigrants be put 
in immediate possession of their 
farm lots, and more especially as 
they are, without scarcejy an excep- 


greatest advantage. 

Ex-President Roberts, in a letter 
to the Financial Secretary, among 
other things says: 

‘Tl am clearly impressed with the 
importance of our advancing as 


rapidly as possible towards the in- 
terior of this country. Many rea- 


| sons, which I have not time now te 
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enumerate, convinced me of the 
importance of renewed efforts in this 
direction. I hope before long to 
give you my views fully on this sub- 
ject. And also in respect to a plan 
I have been thinking of to advance 
more rapidly the blessings of civili- 
zation and Christianity among the 
aborigines. 

‘« | have read, with much pleasure, 
accounts of the wonderful and glo- 
rious revival of religion which seems 


to have visited nearly all parts of | 


your country. I notice that in some 
villages nearly every adult inhabitant 
has professed religion—wonderful 
indeed! What a merciful outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit!—a whole 
country so signally blessed! What 
cause of national congratulation and 
thank fulness! 

«You will have heard, of course, 
of the mutiny on board the French 
emigrant ship ‘ Regina Ceeli,’ in the 
neighborhood of Grand Cape Mount, 
in April last. Certain facts having 
come to the knowledge of the gov- 
ernment, in relation to the manner 
some of the emigrants on board said 
ship had been procured, the Atgor- 
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ney General filed information against 
her commander, Simons, alleging an 
infraction of our slave trade laws. 
The matter was investigated by the 
grand jury, at the last session of the 
Quarterly Court, and Capt. Simons 
indicted for slave trading. But as 
catching is before hanging, I pre- 
_sume Capt. Simons will avail him- 
self of his absence, and say, Catch 
me if you can. Two of the muti- 
neers were put on their trial for 
murder at the said Quarterly Court. 
They were acquitted, upon what 
grounds I know not. 

‘“‘] think we shall not be troubled 
more with these emigrant ships, col- 
lecting free laborers, on this part of 
the African coast, at least. These 
people are quite contented at home, 
and depend upon it when you hear 
of large numbers emigrating al! is 
not right.” 


We have a very interesting letter 
from President Benson, which with 
other communications we are com- 
pelled to postpone to our next num- 


ber. 





The Revival of the African Slave Trade. 


Sovurnern Opinion on tars Sussecr. 


[From the Charleston Courier. } 

In order to leave no further room 
for dissatisfaction or doubt, (some 
indications of which have reached 
us,) as to Our course or views, we 
propose now to put on record the 
grounds of our uncompromising op- 
position to the revival of a traffic, 
which the undivided sentiment of 
the civilized world, (our own coun- 
try, and especially the southern sec- 
tion, taking the lead,) has long since 
stamped and stigmatized with utter 
reprobation and abhorrence. 

Were the revival of the slave trade 


‘tion and legislation, and in the 
present state of public sentiment 
throughout the Union, and especial- 
ly at the North, likely to be perpet- 
ual,) we set our faces against it for 
the following reasons: 

1. The slave trade is inhuman and 
brutalizing, and we would not stain 
our national flag or our Southern 
escutcheon by re-opening it. The 
recent arrival of a captured slaver 
in our port, is full of evidence and 
speaks volumes to this point. Cu- 
|pidity and avarice stow away and 
|pack their human victims by hun- 


practicable, (which we hold it not) dreds, spoon fashion, in a single ves- 
to be under our existing Constitu- | sel, without regard te decency, mo- 
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rality, cleanliness, health or life; 
and numbers, in the midst of stench 
and filth, frequently, if not necessa- 
rily, perish from disease. The poor 
Africans are not as well cared for as | 
are dogs, horses, or other brute 
freight; a certain per centage of| 
mortality among them is counted on | 
as matter of mercantile calculation; | 
and, in case of storm, or danger of | 
shipwreck, or shortness of provisions 
or water, they are mercilessly thrown || 
overboard, and with less scruple than |) 
mere goods and chattels would, in || 
like cases, be committed to the | 
deep. It is vain to say that were | 
the traffic licensed and regulated, || 
these evils and atrocities would | 
cease to characterize it; they are 
inherent in its very nature, and, for 
proof of this melancholy and revolt- 
ing truth, we cite the historical and 
conclusive fact, that all ‘‘ the horrors 
of the middle passage” occurred, in 
their worst form, when the slave | 
trade was licensed by every civilized 
nation. The recent disclosures of 
oppressions and atrocities, practised 
in emigraut ships, illustrate the sub- 
ject. 

The fact is, that the slave traffic 
is, in itself, brutalizing and debasing 
As a geueral rule the master and 
crew of a slaver, as is shown by 
those now in port, are fit to become 
cut-throats or pirates. We have no 
sickly sensibilities on the subject of 
slavery. We hold slavery as an ex- 
isting institution in our land, to be 
defensible, economically, morally, | 
and scripturally, and to be maintain- 
ed with our life’s blood; we believe, | 
100, the condition of the enslaved | 
African in this civilized and Chris- | 
tian country, to be infinitely better! 
than that in his native land; but 
still we say, God forbid that the slave | 
trade should ever again be prosecu-| 
ted under the flag of the Union or) 
the flag of the South. ) 

2. The revival of the slave trade 


: 


| 





would deteriorate, barbarize, and 
heathenize, or supersede, our now 
civilized and Christian slaves, by an 
unceasing and ever increasing infu- 
sion of native Africans, and intro- 
duce the insurrectionary element 
among our now orderly and con- 
tented slave domestics and peas- 
autry. 

3. The revival of the slave trade 
would brutalize ourselves. Were it 
cheaper to import than to cure or 
rear slaves, instead of multiplying 
and replenishing the earth, as our 
happy slaves now do, they would be 
annually decimated, as they were 
formerly in Jamaica and Brazil, and 
still are in Cuba, and the places of 


the dead supplied by new importa- 


tions of the raw material aud Unele 
Toms and Legrees would be no 


\longer fabulous personages in the 
| South. 


For proof of this, see the 
obsolete colonial legislation against 
cruelty to slaves, too revolting and 
disgusting to be specifically men- 


tioned, yet unrepealed on our statute 


book. As a corollary, too, would 
cease the patriarchal character of 


| the,slave institution, compensated 


for its admitted evils, by the wide- 
spread relation of humane and at- 
tached masters and subordinate and 
attached servaute. 

4. The revival of the slave trade 
would speedily abofitionize the bor- 
der Southern States, by rendering 
slaves of no value, and the institu- 
lion an incubus among them. 

5. The revival of the slave trade 
would ruinously impair the value of 
slaves, and destroy the culture of 
short staple cotton in the Atlantic 
Cotton States, and build up at their 
expense the prosperity of the South- 
western States. The new and fertile 
lands of that region, cultivated by 
imported Africans, bought for a 
song, would render short cotton so 
cheap as to be of impossible pro- 
duction on the Atlantic border. 
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6. The revival of the slave trade 
would fill Northern pockets at the 
expense of Southern interests. Let 
the slave trade be re-opened, and 
Northern cupidity and Northern cap- 
ital would at once seize on it for 
Northern enrichment, and certainly 
not for Southern good. New York 
and Boston, in spite of Northern 
fanaticism and hypocritical freesoil- 
ism, are the great centres, from 
whence now issue covertly flotillas 
of slavers, in defiance of the laws of 
the Union and the cruisers of Eng- 
land and France; and, were the 
trade legalized, fleets of the like 
character would openly dlacken the 
ocean. 

7. The very agitation of the ques- 
tion is calculated to distract and di- 
vide the South, the harmony and 
unity of which is especially neces- 
sary in these disjointed and distemp- 
ered times, when a large portion of 
the Northern people, faithless alike 
to the country, the Constitution, and 
their oaths, are waging internecine 
war against the rights, interests and 
domestic peace of the conservative 
and the Constitution loving South. 
Its tendency, too, is to alienate 
friends and strengthen enemies, and 
to precipitate the downfall of the 
Republic, on the perpetuation of 
which, in its whole constitutional 
integrity, rest at once our own hap- 
piness, greatness, and glory, and 
the hopes of our race. 

8. Lastly, we are happy to say 
that our views are in concurrence 
with those of most of the leading 
men and minds of the State and the 
South. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPOSITORY, 
FROM A GENTLEMAN IN GEORGIA. 
Mr. Editor :—The attempt to re- 
vive the slave trade in our country, 
fills the nation with horror! No 
one, witha philosophical, a reflect- 
0 


~ 


ing caste of mind, for a moment 
can, with concession, entertain the 
idea. Its advocates, mainly residing 
in South Carolina and Louisiana, do 
not at all look into the future, nor 
take a view of the consequences to 
Africa and the South. In the one 
country, by fomenting wars, it is 
putting back civilization, palsying 
the influence and power of the mis- 
sionary, and withstanding the cause 
of Christianity; it, in fact, properly 
seen in its deformity, is “ fighting 
against God:”’ in the other, in our 
own country, it is repleting her with 
a population that cannot combine 
and form any portion of our corpo- 
ration; and without the foresight 
that this kind of property would not 
always be profitable. England and 
France, our main customers for the 
staple cotton, are scheming to sup- 
ply their manufacturers from Africa, 
fand Asia, from Algiers, Guinea, 
China, and India, and from South 
America, the Brazils. How long, 
at this rate, can our cotton fields in 
the future be profitable to cultivate, 
and how soon would we have a re- 
dundant population of useless slaves ? 
Another view, as important as 
any, is that we are fast settling up, 
by wholesale European and other 
migrations, the cultivable parts of 
the Great West, and our teeming 
native population, also, will soon 
find no avenue for emigration ; will 
jostle each other ; and in that event, 
what disposition would be made of 
the negroes that will necessarily be 
in the way—supposing (what, how- 
ever, I regard as an impossibiity,) 
the African slave trade were to pour 
fresh slaves into our country, and 
|the Colonization Society become 
| crippled, or abolished, as is the 
| wish, it appears, of the Editor of the 
| Charleston Courier, and others—to 
| whom this argument is directed? 
| At such a time a crowded and dense 
| population would impoverish each 
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other: make money scarce; the 
difficulty of deportation to Liberia 
would be very great, and then, what 
is to be done with the redundant 
slaves, thus indispensably idle, and 
with the increase of the free ne- 
groes? Is the African slave trade 
in such a view desirable? By any 
calculation of moral philosophy, of 
abolitionism, even, and of political 
economy, can we perceive that it is 
needful, and if not in the short in 
the long run, not to prove a curse to 
the American people and a pest to 
the American Union? The conclu- 
sion to be intelligently derived from 
this investigation of the future result 
of the prevailing condition of things 
without the existence of any Liberia 


eee 


Africo-American Nationality. 
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or colonization, and with the slaves 
already in the South, would not be 
favorable to the idea of benefit to us 
or to the blacks; and it totally re- 
presses and suppresses the least im- 
agination that the revival of the slave 
trade can ever be beneficial to the 
South!! 1 wish the thoughtless ad- 
vocates of that trade to reflect on 
these things; and hope that some 
abler pen than mine, tn extenso, wil! 
examine the whole subject, and sat- 
isfy every man in the United States 
that the law of Congress of 1808, 
against this trade, must be kept for- 
ever inviolate. 
J. J. Frournovy. 

Athens, Geo., Sept. 8, 1858. 





[From the Christian Intelligencer. } 


Africo- American Nationality. 


THERE is one grand omission in 


this article: the writer seems to for- 


get the existence of the Republic of 


Liberia, and its admirable constitu- 
tion of government. We concur in 
the importance of developing the 
benefits of Colonization in Yoruba 
and along the banks of the Niger, 


and we expect the nationality of the 


Liberians will finally extend itself 


over this part of Africa. 


In a former article the feasibility, 


as well as the beneficial results of 


national development for colored 
Americans, was adverted to. The 
truth is self-evident, that the work 


of forming a government, end of 


administering the laws, with all 
the multifarious requisitions which 
would be made upgn the capacities 
and energies of the colored peo- 
ple, would, of necessity, stimulate 


all their powers, and elevate all | 
'to crown with success the efforts of 


their aims and their hopes. We 





will now proceed to show that there 
is a sphere for the development of 
an independent existence for such 
a nation, and that it coincides with 
the order of Divine Providence, and 
will meet with the Divine blessing. 

Some of the requisites for national 
development are, variety of climate, 
fertility of soil, navigable waters, 
productions of value, which are of 
universal demand, to which may be 
added, in most cases, a sea coast, 
or easy access to the sea. If any 
place can be found possessing these 
characteristics, that region is well 
adapted to form a prosperous nation. 
Now, we have suggested to the op- 
pressed, and also to the enterprising 
of the colored race, that, in a na- 
tionality of their own, there would 
be, to the one, a refuge from op- 
pression, and to the other, a field 
for the exertion of all! their energies, 
and an outlet for all their activities. 
Can any reasonable mind doubt the 
truth of these suggestions ? 

It has pleased Divine Providence 
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our missionaries in Africa within a 
few years past. Perhaps the most 
instructive and edifying of the vari- 
ous works on Africa are the narra- 
tives of the Rev. Dr. Livingstone in 
Southern, and Rev. T. J. Bowen in 
Central Africa. From Mr. Bowen’s 
extremely interesting volume we de- 
rive information of a region which, 
in all respects, answers the requisites 
above mentioned for the success of 
a new nationality. The extremely 
attractive portion of country border- 
ing on the river Niger, and forming 
the eastern part of Yoruba, presents 
all the varied features which are 
needed for the development of Chris- 
tian civilization in Africa. 

In a letter just received from him, 
the following passage occurs: “ As 
to the country itself, it cannot be 
surpassed. It is dry, healthy, pleas- 
ant, well watered, productive in corn, 
cotton, sugar-cane, coffee, palm oil, 
etc., and is so situated as to be for- 
ever the highway and the key to all 
the wealth and influence of Sudan. 
Want is out of the question. You 
may set a hundred thousand Ame- 
ricans down there in a day, and the 
vast towns and markets of Yoruba 
will supply them all with food for a 
year. A single one of the large 
cities could feed ten thousand of the 
new-comers. The trade of the Niger 
and its tributaries is certain to be 
worth millions per annum.” 

The climate of Central Africa is 
varied, and of course the productions 
are likewise varied by the differences 
of climate. At some distance in 
the interior the highlands and moun- 


tains affect the temperature so sen- | 


sibly, that cold winds and ice are 
observed in their season. Nearer 
to the coast the productions which 
have given such an impetus to sla- 
very in our own country can be 
raised in luxuriant profusion: cotton, 
sugar-cane, rice, etc., with other 
valuable articles of cemmerce. The 
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palm oil is becoming yearly more 
profitable, and its production more 
extended. In the words of Mr. 
Bowen, ‘ The little palm nut is one 
of the greatest foes to the slave 
trade.” The energies hitherto de- 
voted to the slave trade are now be- 
coming devoted to the production 
of palm oil, thus cutting off the in- 
human and piratical traffic at its 
source. But the culture of cotton 
in Central Africa would inevitably 
extinguish the unlawful trade in the 
bodies ard souls of men. The soil 
and climate of Central Africa are 
better adapted to the raising of cot- 
ton than those of the South. All 
that is needed is a sufficient number 
of able cultivators, aided by the ap- 
pliances of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
and the African slave trade will 
cease. This subject will be the 
basis of a separate article, as its in- 
trinsic importance demands. 

The soil of Central Africa is fer- 
tile, and readily yields ample returns 
to the cultivator. All the various 
fruits, trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, 
grasses, etc., common to the tropics, 
naturally flourish there, besides many 
of the temperate regions, which have 
been recently introduced. Indian 
corn grows most luxuriantly. 

Yoruba is accessible, by way of 
the sea, near the mouth of the For- 
mosa, also up the river Ogun to the 
environs of Abbeokuta, a large city 
of 65,000 inhabitants, and by way 


of the Niger, by the means of 
steamers ascending that narkable 
stream. 


Thus it presents 2 atures 
which have been mentioned 4s re- 
quisites to a successful nationality, 
viz: fertility of soil, variety of cli- 
mate, navigable waters, access to 
the sea, and productions of value 
and demand. What more could 
any people want as inducements for 
settling such a region, and establish- 
ing a nation there. Some one will 





say that nothing 1s wanting but a 
title the that be 
obtained? This is, indeed, of pri- 
mary importance. If you wiil take 
the map of Yoruba, which can be 
found in the American Missionary 
[ published at 48 Beekman Sireet, 
New York,] for August, or Spirit of 
Missions for June, or Colonization 
Journal for July, you will find thata 


to land—how can 


lime of towns is marked from the 
coast far up into the interior. To 
the east of these, near the Niger, 


tinere is an open district eatendiny 
from the coast up towards Rabba 
on the Niger. This is the 
recommeuded in which to plant the 


district 
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new Africo-American 
nation which shall be to Africa what 
Plymouth Rock has been to the 
United States—the commencement 
of a glorious Christian Republic. 
That region is very sparsely inhabit- 


germs of a 


ed, owing to the causes mentioned 
in Bowen’s “ Gentral Africa,” and 
is open to purchase trom the chiels 
who have nomtual possession. Thus 
in responsible hands, a valid title 
may be immediately obtained, and, 
with our present facilities for settle- 
ment, a flourishing nationality might 
spring into vigorous existence In the 
space of a few years. 


T. B. 
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We copy the following statement 
from the Xenia News, Ohio. In this 
part of Ohio, the Society has many 
We 
have omitted one of the resolutions. 
Dr. McMullin has proved himself a 
able 


ardent and steadfast friends. 


warm and supporter of the 


cause for many years. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CEDAR- 
VILLE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Cedarville, Aug. 11, 1858. 
Society met, and was ope ned with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Bodkins, of 
the M. E. Church. Rev. Dr. Hall, 
of Oxford, delivered an address o! 
about two hours in length; 
which a taken up, 
amounting to about thirty dollars. 
Rev. Dr. McMullin moved that 
the thanks of the audience be ten- 
dered to the Rev. Dr. Hall, for his 
able and appropriate address, and 
that we request a copy for publica- 
tion. 


alter 


collection was 


Rev. Dr. MeMullift then submit- | 


ted a series of resolutions, which 
were approved by the Society, aad 
of which we publish the following: 


| and united co-operation of the State 





Societies. 


Resolved, 1. That the proper treat- 
ment and disposal of the colored 
race now in our State, and constant- 
ly increasing by emigration from the 
Slave States, is a subject calling for 
aud deserving the early considera- 
tion of both the churches in the 
country and of the General Assem- 
bly of Ohio, each acting in their 
own appropriate sphere. 

2d. That as citizens of Ohio, or 
of the United States, it is our duty 
to call on our State Legislature, and 
ou the General Government, to give 
this subject the attention which its 
merits require. 

o * . * * 

4. That the scheme of African 
Colonization being no longer an 
experiment, but a fired fact, whose 
success has far exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of its early project- 
ors, we, the friends of the cause, do 
again re-affirm our belief and 
abiding conviction in the wisdom, 
the benevolence, and the justice of 
this scheme of colonization; and 
that nothing more is needed, under 


| the approving Providence of Ged, 


hitherto enjoyed, than the active 
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and of the General Government, to- | 
gether with the zealous missionary | 


operations of the churches, in order 
tu hasten and usher in the day when 
a slave shall not tread American 
soil, nor an idolater bow the knee 
in the land of Ham. 

Memorials were then read, one 
to be sent to our State Legislature, 
the other to Congress, requesting 
them to recoguize and assist colo- 
nization measures. 

Seven o'clock P.. M.—Meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Hall. 
Rev. E. G. Nicholson then read the 
verse—* Princes shall come out of 
Egypt, Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God,”’ and made 
a very beautiful and 
comment on it, after which he de- 
livered a very excellent address. 
Society adjourned. 


Dr. Stewart, Pres. | 


Wm. G. White, Sec. pro tem. 





STATE COLONIZATION 

SOCIETY. 

The fourth annual meeting of this 
Society was held at the High Street 
Chureh in Portland on Wednesday 
the 11th instant. John A. Balkman 
in the chair. 

After reading the Report of the 
Treasurer and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, by Rev. Dr Chickering, the 
Corresponding Secretary, Thomas 
M. Chester, Esq., a colored lawyer 


MAINE 


of Liberia, made an able and inter. | 
esting address, giving an account of | 


the growth, situation and prospects 
of that Republic, the character of 
the inhabitants and the encourage- 
ments to emigration, and made sat- 
isfactory replies to inquiries pro- 
posed to him by persons present. 
| Mr. Chester is direct from Liberia, 
and his cheering testimony was on 
that account the more effective. We | 
were only sorry that so few availed | 
themselves of the opportunity. Mr. | 
Chester is about starting a monthly |) 


Au riliary Societies. 


appropriate 








newspaper in Monrovia. Dr. Chick- 
ering read its prospectus. It is to 
be called the “Lone Star,”’—we 
think that is the name—and will 
doubtless prove to us in this country 
a valuable source of information 
from Liberia. We hope Mr. C. will 
find many subscribers in Portland.] 
Afterwards voted, that the thanks of 
the Society be presented to Thomas 
M. Chester, for his interesting and 
seasonable address before the So- 
ciety this evening. 

The Society then proceeded to 
the choice of officers; and the Cor- 
responding and Recording Secre- 
taries having declined a re-election, 
| the following officers were chosen. 


President, Hon. Phineas Barnes. 


Vice Presidents, Hon. George F. 
Patten, Joseph McKeen, Rev. Caleb 
Hobart, Hon. George Downs, An- 
drew Masters, Leonard Woods, D. 
D., Hon. Joseph Titcomb, Rev. 
Alexander Burgess, Amos H. Boyd, 
Rev. John Maltby, Moses Gould, 
M. D., Hon. Josiah Pierce, Thos. 
| Harward, William T. Dwight, D. D., 
|Edward Fenno, Hon. William A. 
Haines, Rev. John A. Douglass, 
| William Chase, Henry C. Buswell, 
William H. Shailer, D. D., J. G. 
Huston, John Kelley, Harrison J. 
Libby, Woodbury S. Dana, Rev. E. 
Robinson, Rev. Phineas Higgins, 
Thomas M. Reed. 

Corresponding Secretary, Rev. F. 
B. Wheeler. 

Recording Secretary, Israel 
Dana, M. D. 

Treasurer, Freeman Clark. 

And the foregoing officers consti- 
tute the Board of Managers. 

Ex. Committee, Phineas Barnes, 


| Joseph McKeen, Samuel Tyler, W:l- 


liam Chase, Rev. James Pratt, Free- 
man Clark. 


Adjourned. 
Putte Eastman, 
Rec. Sec. 
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To THE Peorta ConFERENCE: 
Dear Fathers and Brethren :—The 

Cc itee on African Colonization 


beg leave to report— 


Whereas the ex periment of Colo- 


nization upon the Western Coast of 
Africa has fully demenstrated the 
capacity of the African race for self- 
government, and the progress of the 
colony and nation, in all the 
ments of civilization and Christian- 
ity, has equalled that of any other 
colony in modern history: therefore, 





ele- 


ist. Resolved, That we rejoice to 


recognize the independence and 


nationality of Liberia. 

4th. Resolved, That in the estab- 
lishment of the nationality of Libe- 
ria, we recognize the dayspring of 
hope for Africa. 

5th. Resolved, That we rejoice to 
learn that our Wnited States Navy is 
awaking to a sense of the obliga- 
tions it owes our country and the 


cause of humanity, and that we re- 
cognize in the late capture of a 


slaver on the coast of Cuba, by the 
United States ship Dolphin, Lieut 


J. N. Maffit commanding, the earn- 


see in Liberia, a ground for hope to| est of future action in support of 


the land of Africa, that so many of 
them as may return to the land of 
their fathers will succeed in securing 
to themselves and posterity, the 
blessings of equality, worldly com- 
petency, and Christianity. 

2d. Resolved, That we commend 
the Colonization Society and cause 


that law which rightly declares tlhe 


slave trade to be piracy. 


6th. Resolved, That we sympathize 
with Brother Seys, in the duties to 
which he is called to accompany the 


recaptured Africans, and thus visit 


Africa the seventh time; and we 
will attend him with our prayers for 


to the sympathy, prayers and liber- | the accomplishment of that object, 


ality of our people. 
3d. Resolved, That 
ment owes it to herself, to the cause 


of human freedom and humanity, to 


our Geyern- 


and his safe return to his beloved 
family. 


N. C. Lewis, 
W. H. Hunter, 
O. S. Munsetu. 
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From the Presbyterian Banner and Advocate 


Ashmun Institate. 


Tue Trustees of the Ashmun In- 
stitute would again respectfully in- 
vite attention to that enterprise. It 
has been, by Divine favor, conduct- 
ed successfully to the close of an- 
other session. At the public ex- 
amination, the pupils acquitted them- 
selyes in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, giving 
their capacity and industry—an earn- 
est of future usefulness. By leave 
of Providence, at the close of the 
next annual sessien, three or four of 
the students will sail as missionaries 
to Liberia. [i is gratifying also to 
be able to state, that such is the in- 


pleasing evidence of 


fluence which these young men are 
exerting among their own people in 
this region, that several respectable 
families are preparing to go with 
them as permanent emigrants to Li- 
beria. ‘ 

Several churches and many indi- 
viduals in Western Pennsylvania, 
and elsewhere, very kindly made 
contributions to the funds of the 
Institute, during the month of July, 
last year. For that did they are very 
grateful; and they would now ask a 
like favor next month. 

Contributions made to the Ashmun 
Institute, not only promote the best 
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in‘erests of the colored people in’ D. Williams, 114 Smithfield Street, 
this country, but also directly sustain Pittsburgh, or sent to 

the cause of the Gospel, and of J. P. Carter, 
Christian education in Africa. Con- President Ashmun Institute. 
tributions may be left with Mr. J.| Oxford, Pa., June 8th, 1858. 


- 





[From the Christian Herald.] 
Liberians not “ Short-Sightea.” 


Tue Rev. Geo. THompPSoN, a mis- |under the control of the blacks? 
sionary from Africa, says:—I see in Let it once be seen certainly that 
a letter written by Bro. Jack, from there is the finest sugar, cotion, and 
West Africa, an opinion to which | | coffee country in the world, and how 
beg kindly to except. Toward the easy and natural it would be for 
close, in speaking of Liberia’s policy Southern capitalists to go and buy, 
in not permitting whites to be citi- and buy, till in a short time they 
zens, he calls it a ‘short-sighted would have the entire control of Go- 
policy, which keeps men ofenterprise vernment, and establish slavery to 
and means, friendly to Liberia, from | their hearts’ content? I am_per- 
coming in and assisting them in the suaded it would not be long before 
developmeat of their resources.”’ it would be theirs; and | am glad, 

{ know many are of the same therefore, even though I cannot be 
opinion, bat permit me to suggesi | a citizen there, that they have been 
that I consider this very clause in | long-sighted enough to insert such a 
the Liberian Constitution a very wise clause in their Constitution. It is 
thought—a long-sighted policy. * *| wise. It is not caste, but done in 
Suppose whites cou/d be citizens pure self-defence. 
there—how long would Liberia be! 
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Tue late Abraham Miller, of Philadel- |! saving souls. To devote all the time they 
phia, left charitable bequests amounting to || can spare from business and other engage- 
$26,500. The Pennsylvania Institution for | ments in searching out all who are perish- 
the Deaf and Dumb receives $6,000; the | ing for the bread of life, and sharing with 

tind Institution, $1,000; the Academy of | such of the abundance wherewith God has 
Fine Arts, $500; the Pennsylvania Colo- || blessed them.” 


nization Society, $1,000; and sixteen other so Na 
institutions have legacies ranging from || Lasenian Manine.—The brig George 
$500 to $2,000 each. C. Ackerly will sail from New York on 


next Saturday, August Ist, for the West 
Youre Men’s Cuaistian Assoctation || Coast of Africa, thus furnishing a direct 
ix West Arnica.—The Cavalla Messenger, || opportunity of serding to the Liberian 
published in Africa, in noticing the forma- || Republic and to the African squadron, 
tion of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- || The G. C. Ackerly is a fine brig of some 
tion on the western coast of that benighted | three hundred tons, and is the pioneer 
continent, says: ‘“* This is the name of a | vessel of the * Liberian line’’t n be- 
new society formed at Cape Palmas, but | tween New York and Monrovia. She is 
which we hope to extend far and wide | the property of E. J. Roye, (colored, 
over this land. The object of itis to unite | merchant, of the latter named place, and 
young men, (by whatever name they may | is intended as a trader along the western 
be called,) who love the Lord Jesus Christ || seaboard of Africa, as far as the Bight of 
in sincerity and truth, in the great work of || Benin—thus fairly entering into competi- 


























h foreign ships and traff This 
1 encouraging n tion @ € re t 
\fri ( nerce a of the enter 

Liberia There e some thirty 
ginall v of 
L 
Beside ’ 
f ore; t o a A 8 ne t f me 
I red tons burthen « O P 
the Pres Ben . us recently ed 
tt B l ward bound, with a 
\ able car —Phil. Ledger 

DERICKSBURGH, Va.—The reviv ' 
I burgh, Va., is en of by « 
\ e N. C. Presbyterian a ve 
exte e and we work of grace 
All the churches have ired in the ble 
ing, an he effects of the work are felt 
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iocese of North Caroli , Visited 
ricks 

















urgh in June for the é 
of seeing his kindred, but so gene nd 
deep was the religious interest tl e be- 
came engaged in tl work, andi several 
weeks preached three times a day t 
crowded auc of s denor 10! 
He has lately returned 1 repor ut 
the work is proceec with n ked j 
and resu — Chi Obser 

KADE OF AFRICA Fy d 

ta have we ( a 

nt naval fle \ 

waters ‘That of the for s of one 
steam frigate, one s frig , 02 guns, 
four st er six 32 nder 
290 horse-power, four steamers of 80 
horse- pe r, s ’ 1 one 
tral rt i t » be 
com a d Ad I or a ( 
dore { t Senegal river, it has seve 
small, we a teamers, chiefiy € 
geged in trade, and () white troc 
W a large number of natives. Gre 
Bri 1 has stationed in the same seas, 29 
vessel tly steamers, carrying 217 
gu 353 men. The United States 
squadron consists of four sailing vessels, 
w 76 guns, viz: the Cumberland, 24; 


Vincennes, 20, Dale, 16; Marion, 16.— 


Col. Herald. 
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ent writes to us from a ¢ 
a Western State, to 
prayer meeting held 


untry Vv 
say that no morning 
in any of the large 
cities can equal, in one respect, the sunrise 


liage in 


meetings held in that place; for it is a fa- 
vorite haunt of multitudes of singing birds, 
whose voices without, chord sweetly with 
I the w ! 
accompaniment better than 


songs of within 
nh an 
thoven’s Organ! Wh 


God, shall not also the hear 


ors! pers 


n 





ture praises 


me 


of man 

A Crry creat iy Biessep.—The revival 
in Nat hez, Mississi pi, ha ted in 
tl addition to the various evangelica 
x hundred 


This is almost one-tenth of the 





resu 





rches of that city, of over s 
persons. 





roportion tl 








whole population, a large 
in any city of its size, of which we have 
knowledge. 

A Whuore Town Rerormen. — The 
newspapers describe .a ren arkable work 
rrace in Troy, 
abounding 
Drunkenness, gambling, fighting, and Sab- 
bath breaking, held almost undisputed 
sway. A protracted meeting was con 
menced in a feeble Presbyterian Chur« 
on the first Sabbath in May, and resulted 





of fissouri, a place long 


noted for its wickedness.— 








in the hopeful conversion of 1 y seve 
ty persons, including some of the most 
hardened characters in the place, and 


sometimes whole families, parents, « 
dren and slaves together, kneeling at the 
same altar, and converted to God at the 
same time 


Lectures sy Tuomas M.Cuesrter, Ese 


‘ young colored man, Mr. Chester, 
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native of our town, rece! ed fror 
Liberia, has been on a h the 
New England States, delivering ectures 


We find in a 
nd, Miz e, the 
notice oO! al d 
Mr. Cheste m 


before a large and intellectua 


on Liber Colonization. 
paper published at Port! 
following omplimentary 
dress recentiy Gell | 


ir at city, 


vered by 


“'T’, M. Chester, Esq. 


ints iced, and delivered a finished ar 
eloquent speech. He gave a full account 
of the past and present state of Liberia, in 


cal, moral, social, and education: 
int of view; alluded to 
qual comparative temperature; richness 
of soil, and variety of productions, and 
answered several questions relative to the 
Ir. C. is a colored you 


its climate, ol 





general subject, 
lawyer, and he was listened to with muc! 
interest. He proposes to mmence the 
ation of a monthly paper at Monr: 
via, to be called * The Lone Star of Libe 
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ria,’ which is to be devoted to the interests | 


of the rising young Republic of the west- 
ern coast of Africa.’’—Harrisburg ( Pa.) 


Daily Telegraph. 





Portveac has, at length, abolished sla- 
very in all her dependencies, and as a 
State will now co-operate with England in 
helping on the work of Dr. Livingstone in 
Africa. It may be recollected that the 
settlements on the Zambesi river, visited 
by this traveler, belong to Portugal. ‘* Let 
us be thankful,” says our ever-hopeful 
correspondent, ‘* for every step in advance 
towards the final overthrow of slavery. 
Russia goes on 1n her work of demolishing 
serfdom, and Holland is emancipating its 
slaves. France, as you see by the papers, 
has been stirred up by the planters of 
Guadaloupe and Martinique to revive the 
slave trade, under the name of immigra- 
tion. This wicked work is watched with 
painful interest in this country; and Lord 
3rougham and Bishop Wilberforce are 
loud and earnest in their remonstrances 
against it. I wish the people of America 
would petition Congress, not only to for- 
bid the use of their national flag to men- 
stealers, but to search every vessel which 
uses it, that may be suspected of slave- 
dealing. If honestly pursued, this would 
go far towards putting down the slave 
traffic in Cuba.’’—Fyiends’ Review. 





Arrican Coronization.—Rev. John 
Orcutt, Traveling Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, spent the last | 
Sabbath in this village, hall in the after- 
noor addressed a very full and deeply in- 
terested audience upon Africa—its condi 
tion, and the means of bringing its people 
to the enjoyment of a Christian civiliza- | 
tion. His statements were made with 
great clearness and ability, and embraced 
a very large amount and variety of infor- 
mation. He expects, we believe, to spend 
a little time in the eastern part of Vermont. 
Do not fail to hear him, if you have op- 
portunity.—Vt. Chronicle, Mug. 31. 





One More Acknow.Lepement or Lt- 
Bpenian Narionauity.—By a private letter 
lately received by a gentleman of this city 
from Gerard Ralston, Esq., London, the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Liberia, we 
Jearn that Portugal is ready to acknowledge | 
the Republic, and to make a treaty of 
amity and commerce with her. Mr. Ral- 


ston was at once about to enter upon the 
formation of a treaty with Count Levradio, 
the Portuguese Ambassador. This will 
make the ninth nation which has acknow- 
ledged Liberia. 


How long will the preju- | 
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dice and absurd dignity of the United 
States cause her to withhold such encour- 
agement on her part from the infant Re- 
public? 

We also learn that the Lark, Govern- 
ment schooner, from Monrovia, had ar- 
rived at Plymouth, to be repaired on her 
Majesty’s dockyard, free of cost to the 
Liberians. Our Government might profit 
by this example of liberality on the part 
of the English nation to a colony founded 
by Americans.— Phil. North American. 





Capture or a Staver. —A correspond- 
ent of the Journal of Commerce, writing 
from the U. S. Frigate Powhattan at St. 
Helena, February Ist, gives an account of 
his visit to a slaver, which had recently 
been captured and brought into that port 
It proved to be an American vessel, built 


‘ about four years ago in New London, Conn 


Six hundred and fifty human beings had 
been crowded into the hold, which was 
only four and a half feet high. The re- 
volting details brought to light by the 
capture of this vessel, are only a repetition 
of the horrors of the middle passage, which 
have heretofore been so vividly portrayed, 
and which have served to characterize the 
African Slave Trade as the most inhuman, 
not te say Mfernal, of all kinds of traflic, 
which the cupidity of man has devised. 
It seems that previous to the capture a 
fearful mortality had broken out, which 
carried off many of the poor Africans, and 
perhaps if the voyage had not been broken 
up the entire cargo would have died before 
reaching America.—Vt. Chronicle. 

Tue Stave Trape.—The Richmond En- 
quirer very earnestly condemns that part 
of the Message of the Governor of South 
Carolina which recommends the revival of 
the slave trade. The Enquirer may be 
fairly regarded as expressing the views of 
the Virginia Demecracy. It says: 

‘Our own laws condemn the traffic: and 
there is no chance of their repeal. The 
laws of the civilized world denounce the 
severest penalties of piracy against it; and 
they, in any event, are beyond the range 
of our control. Is there anything in the 
tone of public opinion in this or any other 
country which warrants the idea that we 
may procure the re-establishment of the 
slave trade as a legitimate branch of com- 
merce? Is the thing possible? Certainly 
this inquiry touches the most essential 
point of the controversy, and yet Governor 
Adams entirely ignores it. 

** It being apparent from the mere state- 
ment of the proposition that the revival ot 
the slave trade is a moral impossibility, 
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ther dis sion 
The States of the South are 
nol yet prepared lo defy the public opinion, 
and to p ke the foremost powers, of Chri:- 
fendom; and as the attempt to re-o; 

traffic in African negroes would inevitably 
draw we may t 


of any f 





there is no need 


of the subject. 


en the 


penalty upon us, res 


sion that the policy ts 


this 


upon the con m- 


and will never be subjected to 





practicable 
ne test of experiment 
‘¢ We have a word in 





illustration of the 














impropriety ar 1 f y of even discussing 
the revival f the slave trade, as an ject 
of Southern ambition and enterprise. Can 
any man fail to observe how much of 
stimulus and strencth the mere agitation of 
the eche imp fo tne anti-Siavery 
sentiment of t rth!—how mu of 
odium and resentment it provokes against 
the * progressive spirit’ of * slavery propa- 
gandism ?’—to what extent it impairs the 
moral security of the South, and so iniu- 
riously affects the stabil: y of its slitu- 
tions It is idle to deny that slavery is 


condemned by the public opinion of the 
world. The States of the South are cut 


off from the sympathies of the most des- 


potic, as well as the most popular Govern- 
ments of Europe Whether from hones 
conviction or thes iweestions of hypocrisy 
they all join in clamor againstus. Even 
Spain, in whose dominions slavery exists, 


of moral antagonism to the 


still 


atiects a sort 
South. Is it the policy of the South 
further to embarrass its position; s 





more 
y to defy the opinion of the world 
and multiply the 

And all, too, in 
able enterprise 
If not, then 
the 


scorntu 


—to nflame the zeal 


number of its enemies? 


the pursuit of an impractic 


yuivocal advantage ? 

this talk avout reviving 
African Slave Trade.’’—Nut. Int. 

Tue Baitisn West Invia I[stanps.— 


The work of emancipation never showed 


these Islands than 
and cor ent- 

A fine sug vest is near- 
ly ready for the griz ding-mif. And such 
have the magistrates in affairs 


to better advantage in 


at the present time. 





rent rei 





conhdence 
that they propose to raise and send to 
India for the aid of England, 16,000 troops, 


who would be admu ably fitted to that 
climate. ‘The cost of emancipation in the 
Islands was $100,000,000. Where has 


England ever made a better investment? 
Let us have, if possible, something as 
good or better.—N. C. Advocate. 


; 
sugar plantation, containing 





A splendid 
1,643 acres of land and 95 negroes, nea: 
3ayou Goula, La., belonging to the estate 
of Samuel S. Harrison, was sold at public 
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auction a few days since, and brought the 
handsome sum of $240,500. The pur- 
chaser was Cyprien Ricard, a free man of 
color, who owned the adjoining plantation, 
which is worth as much more. 

A Cotorep Man’s Fatru.—A colpor- 
teur in a Southern city thus graphically 
interview with an humbie 
Christian: ** Here is Uncle Jack C-—, 
an old, white-headed black man. ‘Uncle 
Jack, how are you?’ ‘1 is very painful 
in my knee, but thank my Heavenly 
Master, I’m cause to be thankful. My 
good Master jus’ gib me ’nuf to make me 
humble.’ ‘And do you enjoy religion as 
much now, Uncle Jack, as when you could 
ro to church and class meeting?’ ‘ Yes, 
| joys him more. Den I trust to de 
ple, to de meeting, to de sarment, an’ 
when I hear de hym sing, and de oray, I 
feels glad. But all dis aint like de good 
Lord in de heart. God’s here’— 
striking his breast—‘ makes all de hard 
heart go ’way, and make Jack sit down 
and wonder what de good Master gwine 
to do wid dis old nigger ‘ Then you love 


sketches an 


peo- 


love 


God, if he does afflict you *O, yes, 
God—him do all dis for my good. God 
wise. Jack don’t know. At night hear 
a noise. Me no know what him 1s; but 


when me get light and we hear noise, den 
me see, me know, me got Here 
in dis painful life all dark, me no know; 
but dare, wid God, all is light— 
glory Hallelujah !’’’ 


sense den. 
see all, 
know all; 

Aw Arrican River.—We had changed 
the amene and graceful sandstone scenery, 
and 


olamus 


on the seaboard, for a view novel 





most characteristic. e hippor 
now head fi 


snorted, gazed upon us, and sank into his 


raised his om ne waters, 


native depths. Alligators, terrified by the 
splash of oars, waddled down with their 
horrid claws dinting the my bank, and 
ry like yellow logs, measuring us with 
small, malignant, green eyes, deep set 


Monkeys rustied the 


d women— 


under warty brows. 
Below. jungle mena 





tail trees. 
“ So withered, and so wild in their attire, 


That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth, 


And yet are on °t,”’ 
planted their shoulder-cloths, their rude 
crates, and upon the mud 
late } Fa bounded The sky « 
inlets where fish abounded. 1€ SKY was 
sparkling blue, the water bluer, and over 


coarse wiers, 


both spread the thinnest haze, tempering 
raw tones of color toa On 
both sides of the shrinking stream a dense 
curtain of many-tinted vegetation, 


solute beauty. 





“ Yellow and black, and pale and hectic red.” 
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shadowed swirling pools, where the cur- 
rent swept upon the growth of intertwisted 
fibres. The Nakh! el Shatan, or Devil’s 
Gate, eccentric in foliage and frondage, 
projected gracefully curved arms, some- 
times thirty and forty feet long, over the 
wave. This dwarf giant of palms has no 
trunk, but the mid rib of each branch is 
as thick as a man’s thigh. Upon the 
watery margin large lillies of snowy bright- 
ness, some sealed by day, others wide ex- 
panded, gleamed beautifully against the 
dark verdure and the russet-brown of the 
bank-stream. In scattered spots were in- 
terwoven traces of human presence; tall 
areces and cocos waving over a now im- 
penetrable jungle; plantains, sugar-care, 
and bitter oranges, choked with wild 
growth, still lingered about the homestead, 
blackened by the murderer’s fire. And 
all around reigned the eternal African si- 
lence, deep and saddening, broken only 
by the curlew’s scream, or by the breeze 
rustling the tree tops, whispering among 
the matted foliage, and swooning upon the 
tepid bosom of the wave.—Captain Burton 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Massacre at a Mission Sration.—A 
deplorable and bloody war has at last 
broken out between the Free State and 
the Basutu nation. The alleged cause of 
the war 1s the interminable boundary 
question. Moshesh, the chief of the Ba- 
sutus, has several times appealed to the 
Governor of this colony to mediate or ar- 
bitrate, but without effect. The war com- 
menced by the Boers, by order of Presi- 
dent Boshof, attacking and sacking the 
French missionary station of Beersheba, 
within the Free State boundaries, and 
massacreing the unoffending inhabitants. 
A great quantity of cattle and other prop- 
erty wascaptured. Various collisions and 
reprisals have taken place, generally re- 
sulting in favor of the Boers, and in con- 
siderable loss of life to the Basutus, 
but the main forces on either side have 
not yet come into contact. The Boers are 
concentrating with the intention of attack- 
ing Moshesh near his stronghold of Thaba 
Bossiou. The Basutus are numerically 
strong, but they are a peaceful and un- 
warlike people, very different from the 
frontier Keffir, and both intelligent and 
industrious, and far from barbarous. If 
something be not shortly done for them, 


they will be destroyed. All this comes of | 


the shameful want of faith on the part of 
the British Government towards the native 
tribes which it undertook to protect, and 
afterwards abandoned. A large order for 
gaapowder, lead, and muskets, has been 
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received in the colony for the Free State, 
but the unfortunate Basutus are not allow- 
ed to have an ounce. All this is called 
non-interference.—.Ifrican Cape Argus. 





Tue Cotonization Society.—The Rev. 
D. Washburn, of Pottsviile, Pa., in a re- 


|}cent sermon, thus eloquently and truly 
| pleads the cause of this noble Society: 


** When the Dutch man-of-war landed 
on the shores of Virginia twenty Africans, 
in 1620, is it probable that the trader who 
thus initiated slavery in our infant colo 
nies, even dreamed that that little handful 
would be multiplied to three millions of 


| bondmen in two centuries? Or when 


Bushrod, of Washington, Randolph, of 
Roanoke, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and 
Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, with 
other Christian statesmen, viewing the 
phenomenon of so many slaves in a free 
Republic, had organized the American 
Colonization Society, is it probable that 
in }620 the most sanguine even hoped to 
see in about a quarter of one century a 
fair Republic fully established through its 
instrumentality in wretched Africa—the 
slave trade, in that entire region, virtually 
ended—and the light of Christianity, from 
permanent stand-points on those shores, 
shooting ite genial rays into the thick 
darkness that broods over mountain, river 
and plain of all the continent beyond? 
Yet such are the recent facts of history, 
which at once explain the origin, and 
point you directly to the great object of 
the Colonization Society. Threefold, at 
least, are these objects—Ist, to plant and 
render self-sustaining an independent Li- 
berian Republic, such as, in due time, 
shall attract more and more the kindred 
African population of America, whether 
already free or hereafter to be emancipated ; 
2d, to overawe and finally terminate the 


| slave trade, in its primary, and alas! too 


abundant sources in Africa herself. And 
last, but not least, to rear and develop, in 
full proportions, by the favor of Heaven, 
a pure and Apostolic Christianity in Li- 
beria, which, full of love towards God and 
man, shall diffuse itself with regenerating 
power into the very heart of continental 
Africa. 

**Such being, in brief, the objects, I 
need hardly urge the claims of the Colo- 
nization Society upon the mindsand hearts 


| of this Christian congregation. Intelligent 


patriotism and discriminating piety at once 
acknowledge them. Already have nine 
States of our Federal Union responded to 
those claims by special approprations. In 
this, Connecticut and Virginia cordially 
unite. Maryland has given her two hun- 








dred ] xtv thousand, and « ed 
the settlement 1 Liberia whic $ lied 
the Maryland Colony. Kentucky, too, 
has her settlement in Liberia, and Mis 
8 i is voted to Colo n $3,060 
annually for ten years. Georgiaand New 
Y k are considering proposals of similar 
eharacter. From Norfolk and Savannah 
vessel, as We have seen, has just been 
freighted with colonists for Libera New 
Jersey aids with 1 d means, and cit 
zens ‘of Mai r 1 1 vessel for 


The Indiana Legislature he 











this service. 8 
testified its interest in Colonization, and 
the individual names of How li of New 
York, Helfenstein, of our ant te coal 
regions, and Stevens of Maryland, are 
t econ d ruished by munificet 
i same behalf. ‘T phil sophic mind 
of M " s fo a nd ex- 
emest Sx ern States co ly endorse 
her catholic sentiment ) ervadingly 
national is the Colonization mover ent, so 
independent of all local or sectional feel- 
ing”? 

A BOLIT! iN OF Si AVERY IN THE Dutcu 
West Inpoies.—The last ival from Ja 
maic wuuight a draft of the ynal 
law for the abolition of slavery i the 


ere 90,000 nerro 





D 


si 


teli West Indies, f 
ives ins The Kingston Journal 
heartily approves of its} ard- 

, as des ened to avoid the socia 
| and pol diffi 
British West Ind 


ved by the general emancipa- 


iri im. 


rovisions, reg 


} 





tical 


3 In 





which the an colonies 


became Inv 











tion some years ago 1 Journal says: 

«The law by which this gr atifyine re- 
sult is accomplished, fixes the indemnity 
to the siave owners in proportion to the 
ages of the slaves. For those between the 
age of and 35, the maximum price is 
fixed at 700 florins; for those of 55 years 
the minimum is 50 florins; for childrer. be 
tween 5 and J0 years, the sum to be paid 
is 100 florins; and all children below five 
years to be free unconditionally. 

‘Upon being liberated, the slaves are 
not to be left uneondition: lly to their owr 
control, and the control of those who € 





ready to take advantag e 
to impose upon them, ie 
other British Colonies; at the sat t 

the former slaveholders are protected 
against the evils arising from the want of 
labor, as the emancipated will not imme- 
diately become the unrestricted owners of 
their own time ands labor; that is, they 
will be compelled to labor to educate their 


children and make provision for the 


time 
The law defines | 


of sickness and affliction. 
plantation ¢ nd household slaves, and sub- 


jects both to separate and special superin- 


are » per 





" 
are made known by snera 


orders; but all slaves who shall repay to 
the Government the amount paid for their 
freedom, are to be exempt from these 
orders and released from the s iper tend- 
ence necessary to enforce them.’ There 
‘are special rules provided, by which it 
shall be determined under what circum- 


ly 
ishment 


stances persons shall be considered eui 


f dereliction of duty; and the pur 
laid down to be, under certain authority, 
correction, and if necessary, ishment 
the plar tions. These pro- 
visions, which cannot fail to prevent thos 
bi vs between the employers and « 
ployed which long existed in this cor 

** Another and by far one of the mo 
wholes provisions in >| t 
providing that all who obtain their free- 
dom ‘ are to contribute on fixed terms, to- 
wards a fund for repaying to the govern 
ment the cost of their freedom;’ 
will be compelled by law to pay their 
to another fund for the following 
objects— 

** Their religious teachine— 

** The education of their children 

**The nursing of the sick, ¢ 

*« The relief of the poor and i 
With us in the West Indies, the absence 
ns at tl 
pation, involved us in 


nul t 
pul 
on are wise 


] > 
xerir ti- 








me 


and all 


share 





ulati le general emanci 
lift 


resent time, we have t» be 


of such reg 
‘ullies, against 
which, at the | 
fighting a hard battle.’’ 

The Cornwall Chronicle is of the opin 
ion that 
make a strong effort to secure the abroga 
emancipated 


the abolitionists of Holland will 


tion of the clause by which 


slaves are held resp for the amount 


whers of 





Siaves, 
tion of 


nly in so much 


of indemnity paid 





viewing itas ‘** retard the extir 


slavery for years, saving 
fr 
ements and guilds Chil 


as the slaves are free under the 
of « 
dren under five years, however, being at 
once free, are exe mpt from the effects of 
this clause. Some ex 
pressed, lest the sanitary cor 


ountry seit 


n ois 


apprehensi 


dition of th 


negroes shall be neglected, and the fearfi 

decimation which has been in progress in 
many districts since the emancipation, 
shal! be further extended It has recently 
been shown that in the island of St. Ann 
the population has been reduced from 
30,000 to 25,000, from absence of 





proper surgical and me |] treatment 


Notwithstanding, the West India emanci- 
pation papers believe that the Dutch islands 
will prosper more than any others in whi 
—Jour. of Com 


emancipation has been tried 


Arrica.—The * Commission ; a Southern 


Baptist Missionary Magazine,’’ uses the fol- 
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lowing language respecting the mission 
work in Central Africa:—‘- A more direct 
call of God’s s providence on his people was 
never heard, than that which now sounds 
in the ears of Southern Baptists, from our 
mission in Central Africa. The numercus, 
and some of them large cities, which are 
found in the Kingdom of Yoruba, and 
which stretch across that part of the con- 
tinent, almost from the eastern coast to the 
western, are, we have reason to believe, 
accessible to the messengers of salvation. 
Uncounted millions are passing on in their 
guilt to.the pit of despair. We have the 
means of recovery in our hands. The 
glorious gospel of the blessed God has 
been given to us, and woe be unto us if 
we withhold it. What increases the re- 
sponsibility of Southern Baptists, is the 
fact that they have penetrated, through 
their missionaries, this interesting region, 
and are in the occupancy of four of the 
cities found there. God seems to have 
thrown open this inviting field to their 
yvaze, end to be inviting them to its occu- 
pancy and culture. We cannot go back 
in this work without treachery to the 
Master, and dishonor to ourselves.”’ 

tev. Richard Cooper, of the English 
Wesleyan Mission, writes from Bathurst, 
Gambia:—‘* I feel greatly encouraged in 
my labors, by seeing the work of the Lord 
revive. Since Christmas-eve, about forty 
persons have professed to find peace 
through believing; and many more are 
earnestly seeking the pearl of great price vd 
Mr. Shepstone, of the same society, wrote 
from Kamastone, British Kaffraria, Nov. 
10th:—** For the last few weeks, God has 
been working by his Spirit among our 
congregations, especially among the young. 
Many have been deeply convinced of sin, 
and several have professed to have found 
peace with God. Twenty joined us in 
one week, and we have now above fifty on 
trial; so that we even here can use Mr. 


Wesley’s words, and say, ‘The best of 


all is, God is with us.’ Nor is it here 
only; in Graham’s Town, Queen’s Town, 
and Lesseyton, we have the glad tidings 
that God is convincing, and that mightily.” 
—Journal of Missions. 





Livinesrone at Sierra Leone.—Letters 
have been received from the Rev. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone—the latest date being at Sierra 
Leone, March 30. The party were to 
sail that day for the Cape. The voyage 
of the Pearl had been a very favorable one; 
every thing had been propitious, and the 
doctor was well pleased with his compan 
ions. Dr. L. thus describes Sierra Leone: 

“From its character I expected to find 


'it a great mud bank like Quillimane, but 


found, instead, a rocky promontory, pretty 
well covered with tropical vegetation, and 
having high hills in the background ut 
presents a beautiful landscape. It is won- 
derfully free from mosquftoes, that plague 
of het climates, even though the atmos 
phere has the hot steamy feel which pre- 
vails where the insect abounds. It is to 
be hoped that they have suffered from the 
ravages of the fever for which this place 
has become famed, and mean to remain 
away. Some of the older inhabitants (and 
among the rest, Mr. Oldfield, the traveler, 
whom I was happy to meet here hale and 
hearty) inform me that Sierra Leone has 
been much more healthy during the last 
ten years than it was previously. This I 
conclude to be the result of drainage of 
Kroo ‘own, which has been accomplished 
by the present Governor. The streets, 
which formerly were full of holes, wher« 
the water lay stagnant, filthy, green, till 
the sun licked it up, diffusing m the mean- 
while the fatal seeds of fever and death, 
have all been raised in the middle, and 
runs made for the surface water to run 
into thesea. ‘This isa greatimprovement, 
and a corresponding amelioration of publi 
health has been the result. 

**We were here on Sunday last, ard 
saw an ordination service by the bishop, 
an energetic good man. He was a mis 
sionary formerly, and a better man for a 
bishop could not have been selected. The 
Sunday is wonderfully well observed, as 
well, | think, as anywhere in Scotland. 
Looking at the change effected among the 
people, and comparing the masses here to 
what we find at parts along the coast where 
the benign influence of Christianity have 
had no effect, ‘ the man, even, who has no 
nonsense about him,’ would be obliged to 
confess that England has done some good 
by her philanthropy; aye, and an amount 
of good that will look grand in the eyes of 
posterity. 

** A fine large ship, the ‘ Caleutta,’ came 
in here to coal. This would be a better 
p'ace for that and for getting refreshment 
than St. Vincent, if the means were pro- 
vided for doing what is needed quickly, 
for no port dues are charged during the 
first 96 hours. Fruits are very cheap, but 
there no hotels nor public conveyances.”’ 





Emancipation or Staves.—On Wed- 
nesday, forty-nine slaves, having been 
granted their manumission by a Kentucky 
lady, (whose name our informant had for- 
gotten,) passed through Covington in 
charge of Dr. Price, on their way to Green 
County, Ohio. They came from Fayette 
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County, Ky., and consisted mainly of Tue Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
women and children. With this batch the : : 

: as - Missions have kindly agreed to take under 
emancipated colony of Green County num- ¢ 
ber now eight hundred and forty-nine. — | their care for education eight of the young 
Cincinnati Enquirer Africans sent to Liberia in the ‘* Niagara.” 


~~ 
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David Green, M. C. White, Wheatly, Mrs. Lyman, Hul- 


Israel Hall, J. P. Skinner, Col dah Hawes, Mrs. Abbott, J 

















An a Fe 


New Lendon—Mrs. M. H. Lewis, 








1858. ] 
C. Wheatly, 


Carrie Rice, D. 
Eunice Ryder, each 25 cents.. 


Ellen L. Edson, 

E. Herrick, { 
18 91 
119 46 

RHODE ISLAND. 
By Rev. John Orcutt, ($75,) viz: 
Providence—Mrs. Captain Paine, 
Mr. F. R. Arnold, Mrs. C. E. 
Greene, Miss Julia Bullock, 
each $10, Prof. Dunn, Mrs. 
Benj. Aborn, Gilbert Congdon, 
E. P. Mason, Mrs. E. Water- 
man, Joseph Rogers, R. Wa- 
terman, each @5.......-.-e6- 

CONNECTICUT. 
By Rev. John Orcutt, ($14,) viz: 


75 00 


10 00 
Feel, cach @ Ww hittlesey, A. 
4 00 
14 00 
OHIO. 
Correction—In last Number, 
for Rev. E. G. Hamilton read 
Rev. E. G. Nicholson. 


By Rev. B. O. Plimpton, ($28 50) 
viz: 

Gilboa—$2; 8S. Michel, $1, A 
Morse, $1, E. W. Robertson, 
50 cents, H. Beakeman, $1, J. 
Comstock, $1. Bainbridge— 
$2; Wm. Appaugh, $1, E.W. 
Clark, $1, 8. Pike, $1, E. B. 
Eddy, $1, O. Janes, $10. 
Vienna—$2....0eeeseee ccooe «6896 SG 

By Rev. E. G. Nicholson, ($100) 
viz: 

Cincinnati—E. Conklin, M. Al- 
len & Sons, each $25. Glen- 
dale—B. Roberts,$10, H.Ciark, 
G. Crawford, J. J. Packer, L. 
J. Thompson, A. L. Scovill, 


W. B. Probasco, 8. Mathews, ' 


each $5, Cash, $3, D. L. Dick- 
INBON, G2. ces reressccescces 
By John C. Stockton, ($72,) viz: 
Coshocton—Hon. W. Johnston & 
Co., $5, J. Elliot, Mrs. Dim- 
mock, Dr. J. Johnston, Dr. S. 
Lee, Mrs. 8S. Lee, Rev. W. E. 
Hunt, each $1; Others, $3... 
Steubenville—Hon. C. C. Beatty, 
$5, W. A. Davidson, $2, Prof. 
Agnew, $1.50, Mr. Marsh, $1, 
Others, $1.50. .....ceeeseees 
Mar tinsburg— Uriah Reese, Esq. ee 
annual donation, $5, A. Barnes, 
$2, Rev.Mr. Hervey, J.Adams, 
Stephen Cook, H. Barnes, each 
$1; Others, $2......ereeeees 
Fredericktown—- Collection akenens 
Waterford—Dr. J. J. Turner, an- 


100 00 


14 00 


11 00 


~~ 319 


Oe 


nual donation, $10, Joshua La- 
vering, $2, Nathan Lavering, 


Granville—Rev. A. Sanford, $3, 

G. B. Johnston, $3, A. P. 
Pritchard, $2, Rev. My. Doo- 
little, J. Lindley, D.Humphrey, 
Hon. 8S. Bancroft, W. P. Kerr, 
Rev. J. Little, each $1; Others, 

16 00 
200 50 

MICHIGAN. 

By Rev. B. O. Plimpton, ($30,) 
Viz: 

Romeo—$20; H. Erwing, $10... 30 00 

ILLINOIS. 

By Rev. John Seys, ($186.90,) 
Viz: 

Hillsborough—Presby’n Church: 
Thos. Sturtevant, $5, J. Wy- 
man, Rev. Mr. Roberts, Mrs. 
Bancroft, each $2, Mr. Paxen, 
Mrs. M. J. Cheney, Mrs. N. 
M. White, Mrs. S. Holmes, 
Mary Asburn, Dr. Fink, each 
$1, R. N. Paden, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Nancy Seward, Dr. Wash- 
burn, R. McCord, each 50 cts., 
Sarah McCord, 35 cents, Mary 
Poage, 25cts., Johanna White, 
10 cts., Cash collections,$1.10, 
—$21.30. Miscellaneous: J. 
S. Hayward, $5, J. W. Ed- 
wards, $)—@6......cesses0-. 

Alton—M.&. Church: J.Chaney, 
W. T. Miller, each $5, Rev. 
Mr. Earp, $2, Mrs. Earp, $2, 
John Earp, $1, Cash collection, 
$4.15, W. _ Ash, J.J. Rich- 
mond, W. B. Carter, Mrs. E. 
Morgan, J. Hk Murphy, W. 
Taudy, John G. Beilar, C. G. 
Mauzy, each $], J. Bennett, 
50 cents, Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. 
Allen, each 25 cents—g28. 15. 
Baptist Church: Cash, $5, D. 
A. Spaulding, $2, Jesse Wal- 
ton, D. Simmons, James M. 
Cox, John Robinson, each $1, 
M. Humphreys, H. Burnett, 
WL. Robinson, each 50 cts., 
W. Rowan, 25 cts., Cash col- 
lection, $6.25—g19. Presby- 
terian Church: Cash, $10, Dr 
Hart, Isaac Scarritt, Charles 
Phinney, each $5, Mr. Thorp, 
Mr. Wade, Dr. Allen, W. H. 
Pogue, J. G. Lamb, J. W. 
Stewart, James Douglas, C.W. 
Demmick, J. W. Schnappe, 
R. Debow, James Barr, Cash 
by Mr. Lamb, each $1, Kent, 
50 cents, Mr. Consey, 25 cts., 


27 30 








7 . oe 
a) ire int kpisco 


pal Church: G. Armstrong, H 
E. Hart, E. Holli ie gece ib 
Cash, $1.25—84.25.....0006. 

Alton—Cumberlant 


7; 
’ 


$1, Dr. I 
aker, H. Look, A. Green 


each 50 cents, Cash col- 


Wome 


nr 
- 
le af, 
lection, O15. c2csccee éeee- 
Chicago—Ciark Street Meth. E. 
Church: W. Trip, $5, C. E. 
Wiswell, Na C W Bailey, 
each $2, J. W. Waughop, J 
Hoisin ton, Mrs. F. Jone ’ 
Mrs. Wheeler, O. Lunt, S. C 


Blake, J. Births, J. H. Lead- 
eater, Mr. Wheeler, e¢ $l, 
Mrs. Bromley, 50 cents, Cash 
oliection, $16.02........ 


19 00 





FOR RE POSI’ os 
Hampsuire.—By Capt. G 
| Bristol — 
( I Taylor, Rev. John 
Clark, Rev. Hooper 
Rev. Daniel Calley, each to 
Sept 59. di: Hon. Oo. F 
Fowler, to May, ’59, $2. New 
Hampt n—Rev. J. D. 
tev. J. Fullerton, each 
59, $1. Laconia—W oodbury 
Melcher, to Jan. ’60, $3, C j 
J. Whipple, to Nov. ’58, 42 
Concord—Gen. R. Davis, to 
Dec.’59, $1, Abel Bellows, of 
Walpole, in full, Sl. H.A 
Bellows, to July, ’59, $1, Jos. 
A. Gilmore, in full, $3, Ezra 
Carter, M.D., to Nov.’59, $1, 
Walker. to Oct. ’58, 


rker, ($30,) viz: 


Josiah 


Stewart, 
to Sept. 


Joseph B 


$l. West Iebanon—Harlow 
L. Nash, to Aug 59, $1. Con 
cord—J.C. A. Wingate, Geo. 
Minot, Charles Minot, each to 


Aug. °59, #1. 
Nourse, ee eye .« 
B. F. Sawyer, John 
William Carr, eac h to 
*59, Ola ccccces eS 
Vv ERMON?.—By Capt. G. Barker, 
$56.50,) viz: Saxton’s River— 
Mrs. B. Smith, to Jan.’60, $2, 
Daniel Campbell, M. D., to 


Newport—Wnm. 
Wheeler, 
Trask, 

Aug. 


136 90 


30 00 


Re cerpls. 


MassacuusetrTs Ger rg 
Kentvcky. 


Viroinia.—Pedlar 


On10.— Painesville—Rev. 


Mienic aw.— East Sa 
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T 


Jan. ’59, $1. 
Barrett, to July, ’59, $1, Jona- 
than Pettingali, to Jan. ’59, $1 
Putney—Isaac Grout, to July, 
58, $2. Weathersfield—Re 
D. Richards, to June, ’59, $2. 
Woodst seb--Soles on W ood- 
ward, to July, 59, $3, L. A. 
l 
j 


Grafton—Chas. 


Marsh, to Dec. 3l, "$9. 
Hon. J. C ollamer, to July,’59, 
$4, Charles Dana, to July,’58 
86 Taftsville—Daniel Taft, to 
July,’58, $5. Sharon—Joseph 
Keith, to Oct. ’58, $6, D. Z 
Steele, Hon. Wm. Steele, each 
to July, °58, $2. Royalton 

Dr. J. A. Dennison, in full, 
$2.50, Martin T. Joiner, to 
July, ’58, $1. Brookfield— 
Elisha Allis, E 48q., to Jul Vv; 59, 
$2. Townsend—Dea. J. B 
Ware, to Aug.’59, $ 1 Putney 
~—Dea. D. Crawford, Josiah 
N. Hutchins, each to Aug.’59, 
$l. Hariford——Moses French, 
to Aug. °59, $1. Queechee Vil- 
lage—Jeaeh Dimmack, to Aug. 
’59,$1. Sharon-Horace Phelps, 
to Aug. ’59, $1. Rovyalion 

Daniel Rix, Elisha Wild, 8 
R. Williams, Asahel Clark, 


Forest Adams, each to Aug. 
59, $1. Brookfield—Uriah A 
Clark, to Aug. ’59, $1. Ran- 


dolph—Wi liam Nutting, Esq., 
to Aug. °59, $1.. Shbecenieke 
petuigtine 
in full.... 
Maysville—James 
Phe Fete iode enact 

Mills—L. Mi- 
nor, to Jan. "62, $5. Moore’s 
Ordinary—R. 8. Smith, in full, 
C8... nontthdicthunbactines 
Thomas 
M. Sims, to Sept. ’59, $1. 
Hudson—W m. Dobbs, to Sept. 
"59, $1. Canal Dover—Mrs. 
Louisa C, Blickenoderfer, to 
Sept *59,$1. Bellbrook—Dan’| 
H Imes, to July,’59, $1. Mar- 
tinsbur; «—Uriah Reese, to Sept 
59, $2. 


Mrs. Sally Nelson, 





Arters, 


ginaw—L. 


Webbes, to Sept. ’59........ 


Nortu Carotiwa.—New Berne 


Mingo Croom, to March, ’ 





and Isaac Rue, to Sept. ” 
each $1....... ee scccccceece 





Total Repository........ 108 5 


Total Donations......... 717 


Aggregate Amount...... 





56 50 





$826 11 





